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BOOK IIL~CHAPTER IV. 



bukn-my-heart-out's turn. 



ITIO dre^s like a betting-man, be horsey 
-*- in conversation, and have the reputa- 
tion of being a knowing card in horse- 
racing matters, was, in the opinion of the 
majority of the Black Country operatives, 
to be a notable and enviable personage. 
Such a man was Mr. Frederick Reeves, 
news-agent, stationer, and postmaster of 
Oringford, the market-town to the cluster 
of villages, of which Hopewell was one. 
He took no active interest in local affairs, 
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as did most of the other tradesmen ; he had 
by no means the best business in the town, 
and some of the more steady-going of his 
fellow-tradesmen were inclined to fight shy 
of associating with him. Yet he might 
be fairly said to be the leading man in the 
town, since, by reason of the characteristics 
spoken of, he was the best known, and 
most popular among the worjanen of the 
district, who, as a body, were of decidedly 
sporting prochvities. A dash of mystery 
as to his antecedents rather added to, than 
detracted from, his popularity. It was 
rumoured that before he had come into 
that neighbourhood, he had been *on the 
turf,' and had come to grief, as many more 
even of the knowing ones had done. If 
he had fallen from such high estate, he 
was still as a triton among the sporting 
minnows of the Black Country. He ' made 
a book' on the principal races, and thus 
aflforded the workmen a means of promptly 
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and conveniently backing their fancy, or 
the * tip ' of their favourite prophet. He 
was the Sir Oracle of the smoke-room of 
the Dog and Partridge, wherein were 
wont to congregate the choicer spuits 
among the sporting miners and forgemen ; 
and where he would occafiionally show 
letters that he had received directly from 
racing quarters, and others that had ac- 
companied remittances of sums varying 
from twenty to a himdred poimds, that he 
had, in his own phrase, * picked up' over 
some race. And while horse-racing was 
his strong point, he was also considered to 
have taste in other matters. He was the 
possessor of a terrier, that, though defeated, 
had not been disgraced in a contest for the 
rat-killing championship of the neighbour- 
hood; and it was he who had first dis- 
covered the talent in, and foimd the money 
to bring out, and back 'The Slashing 
Puddler,' a native of the district, who was 
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held to have covered it as well as himself 
with glory, by proving the victor in sundry 
prize-ring encountera 

In the matter of dress, Mr. Reeves was, 
for his position, extravagant as to expendi- 
ture, and loud as to taste ; and this was 
especially the case with regard to jewellery, 
of which he generally * sported' a noticeably 
large quantity. To judge by his appear- 
ance, he was somewhere about forty years 
of age. He was of middle height, thick-set, 
and powerfiilly biult, with dark complexion, 
and regular features. When dressed and 
be-jewelled, he looked a handsome, showy 
man ; but there was a shifty, louring look 
in his eyes, and a vicious, animal expression 
about his mouth and the lower part of the 
face generally, that, to a dose observer, 
would have argued his being of anything 
but an amiable disposition. He was un- 
married, his household being managed by 
an old dame who, among her confidants. 
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spoke evillj of his temper, saying that had 
was the hest of it^ and that when he was 
put out, he had the veiy devil in him. 

On the night upon which the progress 
of our story makes it necessary that he 
should be introduced into its pages, Mr, 
Reeves had sent his housekeeper to bed, 
and was seated by himself at a table, on 
which there were a box of cigars, a bottle of 
brandy, and a couple of glasses. It was 
near midnight, and he ^ evidently fuming 
at the non-arrival of some one he had been 
expecting. There was a partially fiUed glass 
at his elbow, and, emptying it as he spoke, 
he muttered, * D — ^n him, I wish he'd turn 
up ; I shall be sip — sipping here, till I get 
muddledj and make some blunder. Ah, 
there he is at last ! ' 

This exclamation waa evoked by a light 
tap at the side door which formed the pri- 
vate entrance, and opened directly into the 
room in which he sat. He rose and opened 
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the door just wide enough to admit a man, 
who, without a word of parley, stepped in- 
side, and throwing open a great-coat in 
which he was enveloped, disclosed the face 
and form of Jim Harrison. He looked 
gaunt and haggard, and was coarsely and 
poorly clad. On rising from the sick bed * 
upon which the circumstances connected 
with the death of his wife had prostrated 
him, he had, in the language of his friends, 
' gone to the bad again*' He had taken to 
drink, and to associate with the loose and 
desperate characters of the neighbourhood ; 
and though he could have obtained regular 
employment, he would only work by fits 
and starts. The burden of his song — and 
especially when in his cups — ^was ever, ven- 
geance upon Grainger, and he openly re- 
peated threats to * do for him yet.' That 
he had been able to frustrate him in his 
plot against Harding we have seen. Bar- 
ber's guess that it was information given 
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him by Florence Wilkinson that had put 
him in a position to do so, was a clever 
enough one as a mere guess, but it was al- 
together wide of the mark. It was Reeves 
who had enabled him to communicate with 
Harding in the manner he had done ; how 
he had been able, and why he had been 
willing to do it, we shall presently see. 

^ I hope you took care that no one saw 
you come in,' he said, as the other flimg 
himself into a seat, and filled a glass for 
himself. 

' Oh, yes ! you needn't alarm yourself,' 
answered Harrison, with a touch of con- 
tempt in his tone. 

'Ah, well; the dare-devil style is all 
very well, Jim, but it is not all that is 
wanted at this stage of the thing I have 
in view. We can't be too cautious. If he 
was only to hear that you had been coming 
here on the quiet, he would tumble to the 
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letter business in an instant, aad that 
would mean the hulks for me/ 

' I don't see that ; he is as deep in the 
mud as you over that job/ 

Reeves paced the apartment for a few 
seconds, and then tossing off a glass of 
brandy, he seated himself opposite his visi- 
tor, and speaking in a slow, emphatic tone, 
said, — 

* Yes, Jim, he was the greater rogue of 
the two over that business ; and I think he 
is pretty well as big a rogue as me in a 
general way ; but he is not a known rogue, 
and I am, and he is aware of it, and bould 
prove it. His bare word would outweigh 
all the oaths I could swear — ^he is the 
great Mr. Grainger ; I am a ticket-of-leave 
man/ 

While he had been speaking he had 
planted his elbow upon the table, and, 
with his chin resting on his hands, kept 
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his eyes unflinchingly fixed upon the 
other's face, the surprised expression of 
which he seemed rather to enjoy. 

' Oh, has it been so bad as that with 
you, then?' said Harrison, who was as 
much puzzled as to how he might be ex- 
pected to take this confession^ as he was 
astonished at its being mada 

* Yes ; and what's more, it wasn't a 
case of injured innocence either. Tou 
know when people admit having been 
convicts, they have generally — on their 
own showing, that is — been victims of 
mistaken identity, or circumstantial evi- 
dence; but I'm not going to ask you to 
believe any rot of that kind about ma' 

' Well, as you are speaking so plainly 
about yourself, I may as well tell you that 
it would be all the same if you did,' said 
Harrison with a grim smile ; * you're not 
at all the sort of chap to be taken for an 
injured innocent But why do you tell 
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me such a thing at all? Of course you 
have a reason; it's not conscience that is 
making you speak, 111 be bound/ 

* No ; if I have a conscience it is not 
of the tender order. I'm not going to make 
open confession for the good of my soul ; 
but because IVe made up my mind that 
to tell you the little story of my life will 
be the best way of leading up to, and 
giving you confidence concerning the busi- 
ness I'm going to propose.' 

'You said it was to cross Grainger; 
that's near enough for me/ Harrison broke 
in. 

* It is to cross him, and serve oiu^elves 
in doing it ; but you had better let me 
come up to the details of it in my own 
fashion. When I put you up to communi- 
cating with that Harding, I did let it be 
enough for you to know that if you acted 
as I told you to do, you would cross 
Grainger ; but now I want you to know 
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exactly how accounts stand between ns, 
and that I hate him/ 

* My life with you on that, mate/ burst 
in Harrison, gripping the other's hand 
with an energy that sent the blood flush- 
ing to his fiw^e ; ' though you can't hate 
him as I do, d — n him ! But go on with 
what you have to say. I dare say it is 
partly the brandy that is speaking, but 
you needn't look so scared and doubtful. 
I'll be cool and close enough, if I must, 
to gain our end.' 

*Well, cutting very minute details, it 
is just this way, Harrison : I belong to a 
respectable family, and I was given a fair 
start in life, and might have done well, 
but that one rather common weakness, 
and one rather uncommon gift, combined 
to ruin me. The weakness was gambling ; 
the gift waa ihe one of imitatmg any hand- 
^ting at sight. The one brought me 
to beggary by betting, the other to the 
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hulks, by enabling me to forge signatures. 
Some of my relations thought enough of 
me to feel disgraced by my hanging about 
among them when I came out on a ticket- 
of-leave; and, by way of getting rid of 
me, they bought the goodwill of the 
business here, and put me into it, think- 
ing that in such an obscure hole I would 
be unknown, and out of the reach of tempt- 
ation. But, with commission agents all 
over the country, it is a case of betting- 
made-easy in any comer that letters and 
newspapers reach. I gave way to my 
weakness again, with the same results aa 
formerly/ 

* But I always understood you made 
money by your betting.* 

' Ay, that was because it was part of 
my policy to give people hereabout that 
impression; I took good care to let it be 
known when I won, but I kept the know- 
ledge of my losses to myself ; however, that 
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IS neither here nor there now. When I had 
lost all that I could come by honestly, I made 
use of my gift again. I opened a letter of 
Grainger's, forged his name to a cheque that 
was in it, and got the money. I managed 
it cleverly enough; the letter showed no 
sign of having been opened; the clerks 
of the firm sending the cheque were sus- 
pected of having intercepted it, and Grainger 
employed a detective to look them up. As 
my ill-luck would have it, however, the 
fellow came down here in connexion* with 
the job, and happened to see me. Of 
course he asked what I was doing in these 
parts, and on being told, at once saw the 
possibility of my having had a hand in the 
robbery. He let Grainger know what I 
had been, and they got on my track, and 
run me down, without my having the 
slightest notion that they were at work 
The first I heard of it was when Grainger 
walked into this very room, and blanked it 
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on me. He showed me that he could have 
proved the robbery. "You see," he said, 
speaJdng as cooUy a^ if it had been some or- 
dinary business transaction he was discuss- 
ing, " I could send you back to the hulks, but 
whether I do so or not lies with yourself. 
Transporting you would be no good to 
me, but keeping you in hand might be. A 
postmaster, clever at opening letters and 
imitating handwriting, and unscrupulous 
enough to do it, might be serviceable in 
many ways to a pushing business-man, not 
ow-pa^oular as to how he is eeryed-^o 
you understand V "Yes," I said, with a bit 
of a grin, and then-aad that is why I hate 
him — ^he turned upon me as if I had been 
some wretched cur. "No, you don't," he 
said, " at least not fiiUy ; your idea is that 
you should serve me as an accomplice; 
what I'm thinking of is a tool. A fellow 
that must do whatever I order him, with- 
out asking why or wherefore, and that I 
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caoi crush if he dares to show a sign of dis- 
obeying or blabbing. It is that, or penal 
servitude, you must choose between; and 
if I should use you, don't think that youll 
get any pull over me. I would deny any- 
thing you said, and show you up as an 
xmgratefdl scoxmdrel, plotting against the 
man who had forgiven you for robbing him, 
and as I could prove you to be a thief, 
forger, and convict, you can guess how 
much chance your word would have against 
mine.'' ' 

*And to cut it short,' said Harrison, 
' he had you in a comer, and you knocked 
under, and he made you forge that letter in 
Miss Vernon's name, and stop the others.' 

* Yes, and he has made me meddle with 
others, too. I have had to open the letters 
of other ironmasters hereabouts, whenever 
the envelopes have shown them to be ten- 
ders for contracts ; that is how he has been 
able to get hold of a good deal of his work. 
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In it all lie treated me like a dog, and so 
I behaved to him like a dog ; I took care to 
read letters before handing them to him, 
and that was how I was able to tell you 
what I did. What is more, though I didn't 
care about venturing to lay hands on any 
of his money again, I still took the liberty 
of opening his letters occasionally, on the 
speck of getting hold of some useM inform- 
ation, and that brings me to the matter 
I want to broach to you to-night.' 

* I'm glad of that,' sneered the other. 

*Well, well; to be brief/ Reeves re- 
sumed, *I know that Grainger, who is in 
London, will return by the mail-train to- 
morrow night, will drive himself from the 
station in his pony gig, and will have over 
five thousand in notes with him. I propose 
that we waylay him, and ease him of the 
money, what do you say ? ' 

Harrison regarded him for a moment 
with a fiercely contemptuous expression ; , 
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and then, in a low growling tone, ex- 
claimed, — ' What do you mean ? why don't 
you speak out like a man? you needn't 
mince with me ! ' 

' I mean what I say,' answered Reeves, 
looking up in surprise ; ' I mean, that I'm 
game to join you in stopping and robbing 
him. I'll do my fair share in the job, and 
not want more than my fair share of the 
spoil.' 

* Is that all you mean ? ' 

^ Yes,' said Reeves, still with a look ot 
surprise on his face ; ' don't you think it is 
enough ? ' 

' No ! ' thundered Harrison, striking Ms 
hand fiercely upon the table ; * I don't 
think it is enough ; you must have been 
a fool to imagine that I would, — ^to propose 
such a thing to me at all, if you meant no 
more ! That is not my idea of revenge. 
I don't want his -money; it's his life I 
want, and I'll have it ! Do you think 

VOL. m. 2 
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I'm all talk, or that I have forgotten that 
he as good as murdered the wife I loved so, 
as she was more than all the world to me V 
At the mention of his wife his voice 
softened and trembled, and he came to a 
momentary pause, as if the conflict of feel- 
ing wafl too much for him. But presently 
he sprang from his seat, and, beginning 
to pace the room in a manner that showed 
he was lashing himself into a passion, 
went on : — 

* IVe not forgotten it ! I told him to 
his face, — Strike me dead I'd have his life 
for hers, and I will. I was only waiting 
for a chance, and I tell you plainly I won't 
let this one slip.' 

' Why, you wouldn't really murder 
him ?' said Reeves, looking perplexed and 
nervous. 

' Wouldn't 1 D— n it, don't I t^ you 
I mil ? I thought you said you hated him.' 

* So I do, and as far as thi^t goes it 
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wouldn't trouble me to hear of his being 
put out of the way, or dying any dog's 
death. It's my own neck I'm thinking of ; 
I don't care about risking that.' 

Harrison, who appeared to have fallen 
into some engtossing train of thought, 
made no answer ; and after waiting for a 
few minutes in silence, Beeves observed, — 

* I must tell you> Jim, I think you are 
turning round on me yeiy unfairly. I 
want money thundering bad, and built 
on getting this haul out of him.' 

* Look here,' said Harrison, seating him- 
self again, and speaking in a slow, deter- 
mined tone. ' You say it is only risking 
your neck that you are afraid of. Now 
I would venture mine rather than be 
balked, but I don't want to do so im- 
necessarily; it would be a poor revenge, 
after all, if I came to the rope for it.' 

* It would, and that is why ' 

* I was going to say,' went on Harrison, 
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putting down the other's interruption, 
' that I think I know a way in which the 
thing could be done, with very little risk 

to anybody's neck.' 

' I don't know, Jim,' said the other 
dissuasively ; * there's a terrible deal of 
truth in the saying, that murder wiU 
out; you had better leave well alone.' 

* I tell you my mind is made up,' said 
Harrison, doggedly ; * but, mark me, as 
you won't go with me, you must leave 
well alone altogether.' 

' Oh, I see your drift ; you want to 
grab all the money for yourself.' 

' I don't want to grab any of it ; I 
wouldn't touch a coin or note of his if I 
was dying of hunger.' 

' Do you mean ' 

' I mean, as I told you before, that it's 
revenge ; his life, not money, I want.' 

' You wouldn't take a share, then, 
under any circumstances V 
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' I wouldn't. No particular oflfence to 
you, but I am neither a rogue nor a thief ; 
and if I am something worse, it is he that 
has made me so, and it is he that shall 
suflfer for it.' 

There was a short silence, and then 
Beeves, in a hesitating way, asked, * What 
was the plan you were thinking of, Jim ? ' 

* This ; he'll have to pass between the 
banks at Gordon's Shaft, and I thought of 
getting Slogger Dawson to join us two. and 
the three of us would stop him ; throw 
something over his head ; drag him up the 
bank, and throw him down the shaft. It 
has been out of use these twelve years, and 
hardly ever a soul goes near it. That's no 
mad, neck-risking plan, is it ?' 

* Well, no ; an old mine-shaft tells no 
tales,' said Reeves, in a dubious tone. 'I — 
I could disguise myself?' 

* Yes, if you liked, you could blacken 
your face, and shove on a suit of my work- 
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iDg clothes ; then if any due waa to be got 
hold oC it would be thought that we were 
three workmen,' 

* When he was missed, you would very 
likely be suspected of having had some^ 
thing to do with his disappearance; you 
know how you have talked about him/ said 
Beeves, still speaking in a stammerii^, 
agitated manner. 

* Yes ; and I know what you are driv- 
ing at now, too,' answered Harrison, sneer- 
ing ; * but you may make your mind eaey 
on that score. If I was to be taken in con- 
nexion with the job, I wouldn't try to 
save myself at the expense of others ; and 
I think I may answer for Slogger, having 
too much of the bull-dog in him to do a 
thing of that kind.' 

* But he would want his share of the 
money?' said Beeves, questiomngly. 

* He needn't know how much there was ; 
if you gave him a couple of himdred, he 
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•woTild think that a lump ; especially as I 
won't speak of money to him. It will be 
out of hatred to Grainger that he will 
come/ 

* Well, I suppose " Needs must when 
^e devil driyes," Jim, and I am horribly 
hard up ; still — ^still you know this is a 
terrible thing.' 

^ To me it is a glorious thing ! ' exclaimed 
Haxrison, exultantly. 

' Ah, but you should think before going 
to such a leng£h as that, Jim ; you had 

better be content with what I proposed.' 

* No, never 1' he exclaimed passionately ; 
and starting to hid feet as he spoke. ' Think 
of it 1 I never think of aught else. I think 
of it, and dream of it ; dream that I have 
him in my power; that I laugh at his 
prayers for mercy, and gloat over his looks 
of agony ; and 111 make my dream true. 
I'U hiss in his ear that it's me that has got 
him ; that his hour has come, and he must 
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leave all his fine things and die like a dog ; 
die that instant unwarned and unprepared, 
so that hell will be staring him in the face. 
That's revenge, man; what would all the 
money in the world be to that ? He is full 
of life and loves it, and he'll fight for it, 
and try to beg for it ; but I'll strangle the 
words in his throat, and dash him down, 
let him struggle how he will ; he had no 
mercy, and he shall have none.' 

He dropped into his seat with foam 
gathering on his lips, and his features 
twitching convulsively, and appeared about 
to fall into a fit of some kind ; but hastily 
gulping down a glass of brandy that Reeves 
filled out for him, he recovered himself 
somewhat, and at the end of a few minutes 
spoke again. 

'Look here, Reeves,' he said, * there is 
no use in having any more talk about this. 
It will take quite three to make sure work 
of it, and the question is, will you be a third 
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TTith Slogger and me ? If you won t, I can 
easily get some one that will ; only mind, 
as I said before, if you don't go with us 
you mustn't interfere in any other way ; so 
now, in a word, will you join us or not V 

* Well, as I said just now, I'm awfully 
hard up ; and ' 

*D — ^n it, man, don't prate so,' ex- 
claimed Harrison, with a savage impatience. 
, * Will you join us, yes or no V 

The other paused for a few seconds 
with a sorely troubled look ; and then pull- 
ing a coin from his pocket, said in a tone of 
resolve :— . 

* Well, FU gamble for it, as I've done for 
most other things in my life. Heads I go 
with you ; tails I don't.' 

He spun the coin as he spoke, and both 
watched it eagerly, and on its fall simulta- 
neously exclaimed, * Heads ! ' 

* Yes ; heads it is,' said Reeves, heaving 
a long breatL * It seems I am to be with 
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you ; and that being decided, we have only 
to settle details/ 



The following night was wet, dark, and 
windy ; and under such circumstances, the 
spot known as ' Gordon's Shaft' was about 
as gloomy an one as could well be imagined. 
The * Shaft/ as will have been gathered 
from Harrison's remarks about it, was that 
of a disused and exhausted coal-pit, and it 
was known to be one of the deepest in that 
part of the country. It was an extensive 
pit, and had yielded largely in its day ; and 
its banks— made up not only of the reftise 
that had accumulated during the whole 
time of its own working, but also, since its 
disuse, of large additions from neighbour- 
ing ironstone mines, around which space 
had, from time to time, been required for 
the erection of forges and machinery — at- 
tained to the proportions of moderate-sized 
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hills. They were on both sides of the road 
leading from Mount Pleasant to the Rail- 
way Station ; and their bases^ sloping down, 
narrowed it considerably at the point at 
which it passed between them, while their 
height and blackness heavily overshadowed 
it. The prospect immediately around them 
was wild and bleak ; on their tops the 
wind, when low, seemed to be always moan- 
ing; when high, always howling ; and when 
in the night-time the passing breeze set 
old chains and pulleys creaking and rat«- 
tling, others beside ignorant pitmen would 
have thought that there was something 
ghostly and gibbet-like in their sound, 
land have mended their pace as they passed 
between the frowning banks. As the 
mouth of the shaft could only be reached 
by climbing the bank, it had not been 
considered necessary to fence it, though any 
person once on the top might easily have 
fallen in, since a bell-shaped hollow some 
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three yards in diameter sloped sharply 
down to the perpendicular opening. 

Near to the shaft, and hidden from the 
road by a peak of the bank was one of 
those little beehive-shaped huts common 
about the Black Country ; and within this 
hut Beeves, Harrison, and Slogger Dawson 
were seated, a little before midnight. 

A tallow candle stuck against the wall 
gave a dim light in the place, and on the 
groimd stood a stone bottle of spirits, of 
which they had evidently been partaking 
freely ; but while the drink had served to 
give additional ferocity to the manner of 
the two workmen, had inflamed their faces, 
made their ey^s bloodshot, and their voices 
and gestures vehemently fierce, it had given 
neither nerve nor the recklessness of intoxi- 
cation to Beeves. He had carried out 
Harrison's suggestion of dressing in a suit 
of his clothes, and he had smeared his &ce 
with a view to giving it the appearance of 
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that of an unwashed workman; and the 
latter Grrcumstance, and the dimness of the 
light, had the effect of giving a peculiar 
ghasiliness to the pallor with which ner- 
vousness had overspread his features. He 
was duU, and restless ; and altogether his 
air was that of a man who wished himself 
anywhere rather than where he was. His 
manner seemed to annoy the others, and 
especially Dawson ; who, handing the bottle 
to him with an impatient movement, ex- 
clahned: — 

' Here, sup again, man ; and take a 
good 'un, and see if it 11 put any life in 
you. I hate to see you sitting there like 
a death's-head. You shouldn't have come 
into a job like this if you . didn't feel up 
to it/ 

' I will feel up to it, as I have come in to 
it,' answered Reeves, but still speaking 
rather doleftdly ; * but, at the same time, I 
feel how serious a matter it is. So little 
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gives a clue sometimes ; and if we Were to 

be found out * 

'Curse your croaking; there you go 
again/ broke in Dawson. 'Just drop it; 
well have no mote of it. And just let me 
give you a piece of my mind ; you may 
turn out all right ; Jim knows more about 
you than I do, and I suppose he wouldn't 
have trusted you if he hadti't thought you 
safe ; but all the same it's my opinion that 
those who croak over a thing like this are 
very likely to croak after it ; but you won't 
if you are wisa A man might as well be 
hanged for a sheep as a lamb : for two mur^ 
ders as well as one ;— you understand. Not 
that I call what we are going to do now a 
murder. It will be doing society a service 
to put such a beast as that out of the way ; 
he isn't fit to live ; he is as great an enemy 
to the working classes as ever they had; 
he has brought mis^ upon hundreds of 
families, and tried to grind men down in 
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the dust, and crUBh every spark of inde<^ 
pendence and manlineflR out of them, and 
taken a pride in doing it. Look at Jim 
and me here ; we were as steady and well- 
doing a couple of fellows as need be, and 
now we are going about like a pair of vaga- 
bonds; marked men, black-listed to every 
employer in the Masters' Union — and all 
through him. He has done that for us 
both, and worse stiU for Jim, and we are 
going to put his Ught out for it; other 
people might caU it murder, but we don't/ 
During thiB speech Harrison had been 
sitting with his elbows on his knees and 
his face buried in his hands ; but looking 
up as the other finished, and giving vent to 
a grating laugh, exclaimed, ^ No, we call it 
justice, the wild justice of revenge, you 
know ; we make ourselves both judges and 
executioners.' He stopped abruptly in a 
listening attitude, and then after a brief 
silence, spoke again in a quick, energetic 
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tone : * The train is coming in/ he said, ' I 
caught her whistle a.s she ran into the cut- 

» 

ting ; the time for action is at hand ; and 
mind. Reeves, whatever you think there must 
be no flinching when it comes. Now once 
more, do we all quite understand how it is 
to be done ? As it is pitch-dark, he'll drive 
through here at little more than a walk, for 
fear of runmng into the bank ; you, Reeves, 
must jump out and stop the pony, while 
Dawson and I drag him out, muffle his 
head, and get him up the bank. You must 
make the pony fast to something as quickly 
as you can, and follow us up to give us a 
hand if we can't manage him without your 
help, though we won't call upon you to put 
your hands on him imless we really want 
you ; well spare your delicate conscience as 
far as we can — is that understood and 
agreed upon V Each answered in the affir- 
mative, and Harrison went on : ' Very well, 
then, let us go and take up a position ; the 
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train must be about in the station by this 
time. I dare say he's thinking how near 
home he is, but he little knows it's his long 
home.' 

As he spoke he blew out the candle, 
thrust it into the neck of the bottle, and 
stepping out flxmg the latter into the bell- 
mouth of the shaft, down which they heard 
it plunga Then they began to descend 
the bank, and Reeves took the opportunity 
of their being in BtTBggling order to whisper 
to Harrison : 'About the money, you know, 
Jim?' 

* Didn't you say it would be in a cash- 
box he would have in a gig?' the other 
whispered back. 

* Yes ; but then ^ 

*Then take the box away altogether, 
and let Dawson have the two hundred after 
you have foimd ways to open it,' inter- 
rupted Harrison, impatiently. 

' All right,' said Eeeves ; and then the 

YOL. in. 8 
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three went on in silence until they stood 
on the edge of the roadway ; but still 
completely hidden from view in the black 
shadow of the bank. 

They stood for some minutes without a 
word being uttered, and then, in an eager, 
excited whisper, Harrison exclaimed, ' There 
he comes ; don't you catch the flicker of the 
gig-lamps, and, hark ! there is the sound of 
the wheels. Stand ready ; let there be no 
hesitation, mind, and now not another word 
till weVe grappled him.' By the move- 
ment of the lights they could acciu:ately 
note his approach, and time their rusL As 
the vehicle came opposite to them they 
dashed out, and Reeves brought up the 
pony with a jerk that threw it on its 
haunches, the other two fastening upon 
their victim as he threw up his arms to try 
a,nd save himself from falling backward. 
Before hp could utter a cry, they had en- 
veloped his head in a heavy rug, and the 
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next minute were dragging him up tiie 
bank. He struggled desperately; but 
Harrison, who had him by the throat, 
and who was quite beside himself with 
passion, and felt all the strength which 
hatred is capable of giving, half throttled 
him, so that his eflforts to free himself 
soon began to grow weak 

On Harrison's &ce there waa a look of 
demoniacal rage, and his voice was thick 
and broken as, in a tone of savage triumph, 
he growled out, * Yes ; you'd like to get 
away, wouldn't you ? You'd make a rare 
high bid to be out of our clutches. 111 
be bound ; but all the money in England 
wouldn't save you now. You had your 
turn when you refiised to give the shelter 
I begged for my dead and gone wife that 
would have been alive now if you'd have 
let her have it. I'm having my turn 
now. I told you then I would have your 
life for hers, and I'm going to keep my 
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*l^o/ shouted Harrison, with another 
great oath ; * FU make sure work.' 

As he spoke he went and took up a 
laxge piece of timber that was lying neax, 

feU from the head of the clinging man, 
who, with a voice made piercing by the 
horror of the situation, cried out : — 
'What has The Parson done, bojrs?' 
As that cry met his ears, Harrison let 
fall the piece of timber, and staggering 
back as if struck, hoarsely exclaimed, ' It 
is The Parson!' 
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CHAPTER V. 

MB. REEYES MAEJBS HIMSELF AN 
EDGED TOOL. 

The possibility that by prompt action 
he might rescue the victim of his mistake 
from the appalling position in which he 
was placed, aroused aU the wild energy 
of Harrison's character, and enabled him 
to shake off the paralysing effects of 
surprise. 

' For God's sake, hold on, sir,' he cried, 
in a voice that, though betraying great 
agitation, was still dear and decisive ; * I'll 
be with you in one half minute/ 

As he spoke he bounded away in the 
direction of the hut,- and a few hasty 
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strides brought him to a spot, where, 
stretching between two ^uprights,' there had 
been left a length of some twenty feet of 
the wire rope that had formerly been used 
in drawing the skips to bank. When 
right under it he could just detect its 
outline, and springing up he grasped it 
and brought his whole weight upon it 
with a violent jerk. It had only been 
held by a bulge in itself that prevented 
it slipping through the guide ring on one 
of the uprights, and Harrison's exertion 
of strength proved more than sufficent to 
force this ring fix>m the rotten timber, 
for he came heavily to the ground with 
the rope in his hands. In an instant he 
was on his feet again, and, dragging the 
rope after him, rushed up to Dawson, who, 
during the minute that this had taken 
to enact, had stood motionless from sur- 
prise. 

'Here, man, rouse thee!' he exclaimed. 
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shaking him by the shoulder, * rouse thee 
and bear a hand. See.' 

He had drawn the rope to him, and 
as he uttered the last word brought the 
ends of it under the eyes of his companion. 
Hanging to the one and forming a good 
handle was the guide ring, while at the 
other was the large wrought-iron hook 
which when working the rope had been 
attached to the skip chain. 

* Do thou hold on to this for dear life,* 
he went on, placing the ring end in his 
hands, 'and 111 get the hook under his 
foot; thou imderstands.' 

The other nodded ; and then Harrison, 
holding the rope and taking with him 
the piece of timber with which, when he 
had supposed him to be Grainger, he had 
been going to thrust The Parson from his 
last frail hold, began to slide down the 
hollow to the mouth of the shaft. 

He had spoken and acted with the 
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utmost rapidity. In a couple of seconds 
from his coming back with the rope, he 
was letting himself down to the mouth 
of the shaft. The words, *K you are 
men, help me ; my Btrength is failing,' 
had scarcely passed The Parson's lips, when 
he was beside him. 

* One second longer, sir,' he said ; and 
as he spoke he contrived by an hercu- 
lean effort to place the piece of timber 
ax^ross a segment of the opening of the 
shaft. 

'Now, sir,'— he went on, getting his 
disengaged arm under The Parson's arm- 
pits, — 'gently does it I'll bear your 
weight. Throw your arms over this tim- 
ber. One at a time ; there, that's it I Now 
hold hard. I'm going to lower a skip 
hook; feel for it with your feet. Do 
you understand, sir ?' Harrison resumed, 
speaking close to The Parson's ear, and 
in a distinct, emphatic tone, for he saw 
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that consciousness as well as strength was 
failing him. 

The Parson made no answer in words, 
but the other could tell that he had 
understood, and was acting upon his 
instruction; and, after a minute of awfiil 
suspense, he felt him get his foot into 
the hook. He instantly called to Dawson, 
and with a steady puU they brought the 
rope up so that it in a great measure 
supported The Parson's weight without 
having jerked him. Having unwoimd The 
Parson's arms from the timber, and guided 
his hands to the rope, he again signalled 
to Dawson, and in the same steady, un- 
jerking fashion they began to haul up. 
In a few seconds they had dmwn The 
Parson clear of the bell-mouth, and then 
with a heavy sigh of rehef Harrison ex- 
claimed, * There, you are all right now, 
sir.' 
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But The Parson made no answer — 
he had swooned. 

* He's fidnted outright/ said Dawson ; 
"" and I don't know as it isn't as well as 
he had; hell get over that, and it'll 
give us all the more chance to dear 
away.' 

* You go, I'll stop and see him roimd/ 
answered Harrison, who had abeady 
raised his head, and was unloosing his 
neck-band. 

'Very well,' said Dawson; and after 
a few hurried words to arrange a plan 
for their meeting again he went away, 
leaving the other two alone on the 
bank. 

Dipping his pocket-handkerchief into 
a little rain-pool within reach, Harrison 
sprinkled The Parson's face, and this and 
the cold air blowing soon recovered him. 

He stared wildly about him for an 
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instant, and stammered out, ' Why — why/ 
Then he seemed to recollect himself. 
Basing to his feet he fixed his eyes on 
Haxrison. and speaking in a tone that, 
though stem, had still as much of sorrow 
BS anger in it, said, ' Harrison, I would^'t 
have thought you could have been such 
a cowardly, blood-thirsty rufl&an.' 

*I didn't think myself at one time 
I could have been so blood-thirsty,' he 
answered, sullenly; 'but it wasn't your 
blood I thirsted for, but Grainger's. If 
I am a blood-thirsty ruffian, it is he 
that has made me so; you know the 
wrong he did ma' 

'I do, and I admit that it was a 
cruel one ; but your insane brooding over 
it makes it appear greater than it was; 
though, even supposing he was the worst 
you think him, you are only attempting 
to put yourself on a par with him by 
taking the course you are doing. Ven- 
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gance, and, above all, the vengeance of 
blood, is not for man/ 

*It shall be mine on him, anyway!' 
exclaimed the other passionately. 'And 
look you here, sir, if it had been any 
one else than you that I made this mis- 
take over, I wouldn't have stirred a finger 
to save them imless they had sworn not 
to breathe a word about it. I suppose you 
you will speak of it V 

*I shall; I will acquaint the proper 
authorities of the attack upon myself, and 
I will specially warn Mr. Grainger.' 

'You may tell him at the same time 
that warning won't save him ; that, warned 
or trnwamed, on guard or off it, I'll have 
him sooner or later. If I was taken for 
this night's work, and got twenty years 
for it, I would come back and have my 
revenge on him. I'll try not to be taken, 
but if I am I won't blame yoiL I'm more 
sorry than • I'll try to say for what has 
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happened to you tlirough my mistake. I 
can't expect you to forgive me ; but, per- 
haps, some day, sir, youll try not to think 
more hardly of me than you can help. 
I wasn^t an altogether bad sort of a fel- 
low once — before — my wife — 111 goJ 

His voice died out in a tremble, and he 
turned hastily away ; but he had not gone 
half-a-dozen paces, when The Parson called 
to him to stop. 

' Come, Harrison,' he said, stepping up 
to him as he came to a standstill ; * I don't 
like to see you go away in that spirit. You 
were a good fellow once, and you would be 
so still, if you would only be your better 
self, and give up the pursuit of these mad 
schemes of vengeance ; you see how terribly 
they may miscarry. If I agree to say 
nothing of what has occurred to-night, will 
you promise me, on your honour as a man, 
to give up these designs against Grainger ? 
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I speat, not as interceding for Mm, but 
for your good, beHeve me.' 

'I do believe you, sir/ Hamson 
answered : ' and I believe, too, that it would 
be for my good to give them up; but I 
carjUt, and I won't promise. 

He paused for a moment, and then, 
drawing himself up to his full height, and 
mifling his denched hands above his head, 
went on, * Mark what I say, sir, ajid y ouTl 
remember it afterwards. I don't know how 
or when it may be; butlfeel as certain as 
that I am standing here, that I shall take 
his life ; that I shall drag him down to his 
death with these hands, if I go to my own 
death in doiag it' 

He started away as he spoke^ but 
again The Parson detained himu ^I 
would that I could persuade you,' he 
said ; * but I see that the attempt is hope^ 
less. For what has passed to-night, I 
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forgive you freely so far as personal feeling 
is concerned ; but I will perform my duty. 
I cannot arrest you myself ' 

' No, sir ; I wouldn't allow even you to 
take me so easily as all that ; and as I don't 
mean to be taken at all if I can help it, 
m go.' 

The Parson made no further attempt to 
stay him, and, as soon as he had vanished 
in the darkness, began to grope his own 
way down the bank. 

The circ\imstances that had led to The 
Parson being mistaken for Grainger were 
very simple. He, too, had been in London, 
and had seen the other there, and they had 
arranged to return by the same train. At 
the last minute, however, business had 
turned up which prevented Grainger from 
adhering to the arrangement, and when 
acquainting The Parson with this, he had 
told him to use the gig which would be 
waiting. 

VOL. zn« 4 
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He had done so, with what result we 
have seen. On the following day he made 
a statement of his adventure to the nearest 
magistrate, and warrants were issued 
against Dawson and Harrison ; but the 
efforts of the local police to execute the 
warrants proved unavailing. Neighbouring 
railway stations, and the roads leading to 
adjoining towns, were watched, and the 
houses of the associates of the men were 
searched ; but the dwelling of the sporting 
postmaster of Oringford was not searched. 
In his deposition, The Parson spoke of the 
third man, whom he was unable to re- 
cognise as a workman, and, of course, it 
never occurred to any one to connect the 
unusual circumstances of Reeves giving 
his housekeeper a week's holiday with any 
idea of his sheltering the men who were 
' wanted/ In his house they lay in safe 
concealment, until the police, acting upon 
the conclusion that they must have ' got 
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the start of them/ in the interval between 
the commission of the outrage and the 
issue of the warrant, grew slack in their 
watch of the immediate neighbourhood 
— ^then they got away in a canal boat, 
the bargee of which was a fiiend of Daw- 
son's. 

When Grainger was informed of what 
had taken place, he seemed to experience 
more of annoyance at The Parson having 
been subjected to such usage than of fear 
for himself. Indeed, he treated the matter 
with such comparative indiflterence that The 
Parson, in a slightly piqued tone, asked, 
' Do not you beUeve in the reaHty of the 
danger V 

' Oh, yes,' he answered, ' I beUeve in it 
now ; but I am not going to let it cow me. 
I may be a bully — people say I am ; but 

I? y 

m 

He hesitated, and The Parson, smiling 

as he spoke, took up the sentence, ' But 
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you are no coward, axiomatic philosophy 
notwithstanding. ' 

' Well, I wouldn't let the fear of meet- 
ing any one man make my life a burden to 
me.' 

' Of course not ; I did not intend my 
question to imply anything of that kind ; 
but being warned, you will take pre- 
cautions ? ' 

'Well, I shall avoid such spots as 
Gordon's Shaft as much as I can, while, if 
I have to go near them by myself I will 
lay on a revolver and keep a sharp look- 
out; and if he does put in an appear- 
ance I shall hope to be able to put' a bullet 
in his head before he caur do any damage.' 

The cool ferocity with ^ch this was 
said irritated The Parson ; but, as he could 
not weU say aoything against what was 
after all only a measure of self-defence, he 
perforce remained aaent, and the conver- 
sation dropped. 
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The Parson's adventure, of course, 
caused a sensation among the inhabitants 
of Mount Pleasantj though just at the time 
of its occurrence it was scarcely the god- 
send as subject-matter for gossip that it 
would have been in a general way. The 
Mount had still its play to watch, and 
incidents in that were at hand to the full 
as unexpected and startling as the outrage 
at Gordon's Shaft. 

Apart from his untrustworthiness in 
essentials Mr. Reeves was anything but a 
business-like postmaster. He was imder 
the necessity of rising betimes to sort the 
letters for th6 morning delivery, and this 
irked him greatly. Most of his evenings 
were spent in the smoke-room of the Dog 
and Partridge. When once esconced there 
he rarely moved till closing time, and dur- 
ing the hours of his stay he drank and 
smoked in a style that showed that he did 
not 'think of his head in the morning/ 
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When morning came it found him — as he 
mildly put it — seedy ; that is to say, suf- 
fering from drunken headache, and heavi- 
ness, and ill-temper. He would curse his 
housekeeper when she called him, lie in 
bed till the latest possible moment, and 
then come down half dressed and un- 
washed, aud sit down to his sorting with 
a cigar in his mouth and a tumbler of 
brandy and soda-water at his side. One 
morning, about a month after the occur- 
rence at Gordon's Shaft, he was going 
through his work in this style when his 
eye fell upon a letter the sight of which 
had the effect of instantly startling him 
out of the apathetic manner that had 
characterised his movements up to that 
point. Letting fall the letters in his hand, 
he snatched up this one, and examining it 
closely, muttered, * It is the handwriting ; 
there can be no mistake about that ; it^s 
queer, too, I can't imderstand the date. 
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However, I suppose Grainger must have a 
look at it — after me.' 

He put it aside until he had rapidly 
despatched the remaining portion of his 
sorting, and then retiring with it into an 
inner room, he, by an easy process, opened 
it, without damaging the envelope. As he 
read the letter, a look of the most intense 
surprise came over his face. * Well, by 
Gr — d,' he exclaimed aloud when he had 
finished it, 'this is a turn up. Couldn't the 
great gun be had over it?' he went on 
dropping his voice. ' To keep it back 
altogether would do it pat, as he won't be 
thinking of piilling it oif so soon as that ; 
but when he was floored he would be 
almost certaia to hear that such a letter 
had been sent, and then it would be ware- 
hawk for me. No, I won't chance keeping 
it back; it's not quite good enough for 
that; it doesn't cut both ways, like the 
other afiair ; it would injure him, but it 
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wouldn't profit me ; and though revenge 
is sweet, if it can be got safely, I don't see 
the beauty of risking liberty where there's 
nothing substantial to be gained. And 
yet it is a pity that such an opportunity 
of putting a spoke in his wheel should be 
missed altogether ; surely it could be made 
use of somehow ; just let me see/ 

He paused in a musing attitude for 
some minutes, and then a smile of satis- 
faction broke over his features, and, slap- 
ping his hand upon his thigh, he exclaimed, 
* Yes, that 'U be the ticket ; I don't know 
that it won't be better than keeping it 
back. He Tl try to draw it as fine as he can 
within the time, and that is where the pull 
wiU lie; we shall do him right on the post.' 

He took up the letter again, looked 
at it intently for a minute, then spread 
it before him, and taking pen and paper, 
carefully copied from it, half-a-dozen 
times over, the word June. Having done 
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this, he proceeded to operate upon the 
words, changing them from June to July. 
The first two attempts showed some slight 
signs of the work of alteration ; but the 
third, more successftd, presented no ap- 
pearance in the least degree likely to 
attract the notice of an ordinary ob- 
server. 

* That's about it,' he said, holding up the 
paper and looking at it with the air of a man 
proud of his achievement; * just one more try,' 

' Aye, that's it,' he went on, when he 
had again successfully made the change. 
' Now for the shade of the ink Let me 

see ,' I think he continued, muttering 

the name of an ink-manufacturer ; ' that's 
about their shade in the time, and I know 
they do a trade there. At any rate theirs 
will do to work upon.' 

He went to a cabinet, and from a row 
of bottles in it took one from which he 
filled a small inkstand, so shaped that 
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while it only held about three or four pens- 
fiill, a pen could be well dipped in it. He 
added one drop of a yellowish-looking fluid 
from a vial, stirred the mixture gently for 
a few seconds, then taking a clean pen, 
tried it on the paper he had been copying 
upon. When the writing was dry, he 
compared it with that of the letter, and 
was evidently pleased at the result. 

' That's got it,' he muttered ; ' it would 
be longish odds against any one detecting 
a difference there, even if they were look- 
mg for it, which he won't be. He wouldn't 
think a tool would play him such a trick as 
this, but he 'U find me an edged-tool before 
he's done with me. 

* However, now to do the thing itself,' 
he muttered on, as he spread the letter 
before him again, and having transformed 
the June in it to July, with a skill that 
left no trace of his handiwork, he finally 
proceeded to copy it out in fuU in his own 
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handwriting. When he had finished, he 
locked the copy in a drawer of the cabinet 
firom which he had taken the ink, burnt 
the sheet of paper on which he had been 
pra<jtising, returned the original to its 
envelope, and, taking it with him, went up 
to his room, and having made a hasty 
toilette, set out for Grainger's house. 

On sending in his name he was at once 
admitted to the presence of the great man, 
who greeted him with a cold, — ' Well, 
what now?' 

' This,' replied Reeves, laconically, as he 
placed the letter on the table, ' I didn't know 
whether you would care about it or not.' 

Grainger picked up the letter and as 
his eye feU upon the hand-writing of the 
address, he turned deadly pale, and despite 
his efforts at self-con ;;rol, his voice shook as 
he answered, — 'Wait a few minutes, I'll 
tell you when I come back ; I'm just going 
into the next room,' 
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The instant he was alone, he tore open 
the letter and glanced at its contents, 
which, to judge by his face, were of a 
nature so unlooked-for as to be utterly 
bewildering ; but soon the expression of 
astonishment gave way to one of dismay, 
and dropping into a seat he gasped out,— 
' Well, this beats all, it's a lot worse than 
the other affior, and that's getting to be as 
troublesome as it well caa Everybody 
seems to have got the better of me, and 
everything to have gone against me, of late. 
Such luck is enough to naake one super- 
stitious. It would have beei^ just in 
keeping with it if those scoundrels had 
caught me at Gordon's Shaft, and if things 
go on in this style I shall begin to think 
it wouldn't have mattered much if they had' 

At this point he fell into a moody 
silence; but presently his face brightened 
somewhat, and speaking softly to himself 
he went on, — *But after all the coppers 
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haven't been all tails with me, and the 
game isn't altogether on one side even in 
this ; I have got hold of the information, 
and as I can keep that from others, I dare 
say I can work it about the time.' 

He rose with a more composed comiten- 
ance, and going in to Reeves, said in an off- 
handed tone, — 

' No, this needn't go on, and keep your 
eyes open for any others ; there won't be 
any just yet, but there may be after a 
while, and take care that none slip — you 
understand ?' 

* Yes ; I'm awake,' the other answered ; 
and as he left the house, he mentally 
added, Wide awake, my fiiend, as you'll 
find before all is over. 

He went straight back to his shop, and 
going to his desk, at once wrote the 
followiog letter, making use of a large 
straggling school-boy-like hand, and put- 
ting in various misspellings,— 
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'Dbar Harry, — If you git this all 
rite, send us your propper adress, as I 
want to tell you something perticular 
about that as I was to rite to you about, 
if anything turned up. 

'Your Old Pal 

'Joe.' 

In the same disguised hand he ad- 
dressed this letter to 

Mr. Henry James 

Care of The Landlord 

of The Highland Mary, 

MiUwaQ, 

London. 

And in the evening he stamped and sent it 
away with his other letters. On the first 
morning upon which an answer to this 
letter could have reached him, he looked 
eagerly among the letters for one addressed 
to himself, but none came, and each mom- 
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ing for a week after he looked, with the 
same result. 

* Ah, well !' he mused, as he finished his 
sorting on the last of these occasions, * I sup- 
pose he has made a move, and I must give 
up that part of it as a bad job. After all, 
though, it doesn't matter so very much ; this 
game isn't like the one at the Shaft, it will 
pretty well play itself; it turns on the 
question of time, and that I've gained by 
the aid of this Uttle friend in need ; ' and, 
with a triumphant smile, he held up his 
pen. 

His reasonings on the subject appeared 
however to be more self-satisfactory than 
his feelings. He was evidently disappointed 
and discontented, and feeling less inclined 
than usual for business, he closed his shop 
early and went off to the Dog and Partridge. 
On entering the smoke-room he found a 
number of the habitues already assembled, 
and conversing with an eagerness that 
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induced him to exclaim, — * Holloa! what's 
on the board now ? ' 

' Haven't you heard anything ? ' asked 
one. 

' Nothing particular/ he said, seatiag 
himself. 

* Well, I don't know that it is very par- 
ticular,' answered the other man ; * still it 
is out of the everyday way — Miss Wilkin- 
son has eloped with young Vernon.' 

* Oh, has she?' said Reeves, coolly ; ' well 
it i5 as well to make sure of the bird in the 
hand when you have missed the one in the 
bush ; though I don't see the need for an 
elopement, but there, your beauties — or at 
any rate, most of them — will make talk, if 
it is possible.' 

' I should fancy it was on account of his 
family,' said one of the others. 

' Perhaps so,' said Reeves, with a shrug 
of the shoulders ; ^ I suppose there are men 
that are that much afraid of their families.' 
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*I suppose it's true enough?' said a 
man who had not hitherto taken any part 
in the discourse. 

' Oh, yes, there is no doubt about that/ 
replied he who had first spoken. *Her 
brother was with the Black Diamonds 
performing at Lockhampton, and didn't 
get bax5k tiU this morning when he found 
her gone. Of course he looked about, and 
in her room he picked up a note from 
Vernon to her, telling her to meet him 
down by the iron bridge, and they would 
settle everything. On the strength of this 
he went to the Vemons, and they told 
liim that their son was missing too, and 
that froin a letter he had left they sup- 
posed Florence and he had gone off to- 
gether. I had it from a fellow-clerk of 
Wilkinson, so you may depend it is not 
far out.' 

Nor was it, for the statement sub- 
stantially embodied the circumstances as 
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Dick Wilkinson had told them to his 
fellow derkfiu 

The elopement continued to be the 
subject of discourse during greater part 
of the night, but Reeves took no further 
part in it. Hiis mind vras runmng upon 
his own affaiiB, and was stiU so intent 
upon them as he walked home a little 
after midnight, that he failed to see a 
formidable-looking %ure that, keeping in 
the shadow, dogged his footsteps. Step- 
pmg lightly it followed him at the distance 
of a few paces, untU he was just turning 
into the passage in which his private door 
was situated, when it bounded forward, 
and, grag^ing him by the shoulders, turned 
him round The suddenness of the action 
and the sight of the {see that met his com- 
pletely imnerved him for the moment, and 
he looked as though but for the strong 
grasp upon him he would have fallen as 
he stammered out, 'Good God, Jim, 
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yom here? Why, you must be a mad- 
maii ! 

* Well, perhaps, as to that ; but anyhow 
take me in laid get me something to eat 
and drink^ I'm pretty near £stmished.' 

'But, you know ■■ ■ ' * 

* Oh d— IV ^* buts" between pals^' inter- 
rupted the other in a tone of savage irony, 
' let us get in«' 

Beeves saw that it was no Mse to 
remonstrate, and so taking out his latdi- 
key, he answered^ 'All right; just stay 
a minute till I get a light and make sure 
that the old woman is in bed.' 

He went in, and in a short tune caioe 
to the door again and b^koned to the 
other, who immediately entered and seated 
himself, and then in a loud voice exclaimed, 
'Where's the grub? Come, out with it; I feel 
as if I could eat the side of a house/ 

' Hush, Harrison ! don't speak so loud, 
youll bring ruin on us both !' exdshn/^ 
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Beeves, in the utmost alarm. ' Did 
you ' 

* Look here/ the other broke in, ' Tm 
not going to say what I did or didnt 
till IVe had something to eat ; so let's 
have what youVe got, and hold your jaw 
till I've had a rough filling, and then TU 
be ready to talk, listen, or do/ 

Reeves saw that there was nothing for 
it but to humour his unexpected and un- 
welcome guest. Going to a cupboard he 
brought out a loaf, a piece of cold boiled beef, 
and a couple of bottles of ale, and placed 
them before Harrison, who immediately fell 
to. While he was eating Reeves had an op- 
portimity of observing him, and the result 
of his observation was of anything but a 
comforting natiu:e,as his appearance, coupled 
with his manner, led him to the conclusion 
that he was there with the intention, as he 
phrased it to himself, of ' putting the screw 
on him.' 
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*Ah, that's better/ said Harrison, at 
l^igtii, pushiiig away liis plate; 'now let 
us have a drop of brandy/ 

Beeves brought a bottle, and was going 
to fill out a glass, when Harrison stopped 
him,saying,*Here,put it onthetable/rUhelp 
myself;' and seizing the bottle, he poured 
out half a tumbler full and drank it off 

* There, I begin to feel my own man 
again,' he sdd, sma<Adng his Ups aa he put 
down the glass ; * and now 111 put you out 
of your misery. You think, because I look 
a bit dirty and jaded, and my clothes are 
poor and travel-stained, that I am hard 
up, and mean making you help me, — ^but you 
are mistaken. I wouldn't squeeze you if I 
was hard up, but I'm not : look here ;' and 
as he spoke he put his hand in his pocket 
and drew out a bank-note and some gold 

* Oh, never mind, it's scarcely worth 
talking about,* he went on, putting down 
Beeves, as he was about to stammer out a 
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denial of having entertained such thoughts. 
* Now, did I what 1 Did I get your letter ? 
I suppose you were going to ask. Well, I 
did, my old pal Joe, but only yesterday 
morning. I had been on the spree, and 
the landlord couldn't find me before ; and 
as I didn't know but what even a day 
might be of consequence, I came right 
away. I trained it to Stonebury, and 
walked the rest of the distance. I kept 
myself snug tiU about closing time, and 
then sneaked up towards the Dog and 
Partridge, expecting to drop on you, but' 
you wasn't there; and so I had to hide 
away again tiU to-night ; and here I am.' 

* Well, I must say again it was a mad 
proceeding.' 

'Well, it was reckless certainly,' an» 
swered Harrison, with a self-complacent 
toss of the head ; 'but as it happens, it has 
turned out trumps.' 

*It will turn out hulks, if you don't 
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watch it/ said Reeves, speaking in a bolder 
tone than he had hitherto adopted. 

*0h, no, it won't,' answered Harrison, 
with a swaggering confidence of tone that 
irritated the other, who, with a slight sneer, 
said, * You seem to forget that there is a 
warrant out against you/ 

* No, I don't,' answered Harrison, in the 
same aggravating manner. ^I shall let 
myself be taken on it to-morrow, for it will 
only be a form; I shaU have a fiiend in 
court. The great Mr. Grainger will not 
only speak for me, but hell get The Parson* 
not to speak against me.' 

' Do you say you were on the spree for 
some days before you came down?' said 
Reeves, eyeing him askance. 

* Yes ; and I feel the brandy getting into 
my head a little now, but it isn't a case of 
D. T. for all that.' 

'What do you mean, then?' asked 
Reeves. 
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'That'smyafl&irjbutlinayteUyou 
this much, I mean to stay down here — and 
now what is it you want to tell me par- 
ticulars about?' 

*I don't know that I do want after 
this/ sneered Reeves. *I suppose you 
wouldn't care about hurting Grainger 
now V 

'Wouldn't I though?' exclaimed the 
other, with flaahing eyes, * you show me the 
way, that's alL 

* But you said * 

* Never mind what I said ; what is this 
business ? come to the point' 

There waa no mistaMng his earnestness, 
and Reeves, with a satisfied look, went and 
brought the copy of the letter, which we 
saw him make, and putting it into Harri- 
son's hands, said, ^ There, read that, itil 
explain itself.' He seemed to enjoy the 
expression of astonishment that came over 
the other's face as he read ; and when he saw 
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that he had finished, he asked, ' What do 
you think of that ? * 

* Glorious ! ' replied Harrison, when his 
surprise would allow him to speak ; * glori- 
ous in every way I ' 

'More glorious than even you think/ 
said Beeves, smiling; 'for I made the 
Jime into July in the original before giving 
it up to the big man.' 

* And a good move too ; it will perhaps 
spoil his calculations when he gets up to 
his devil's work, as of course he wilL' 

' That was my idea, and I thought that 
as you were in London you could have been 
on the look out at the right time.' 

'For that purpose 111 go back about 
the time, and if he does any oracle-work- 
ing or hoodwinking in that quarter after 
IVe got the start of him, heTl deserve aU 
heTl get by it. But why didn't you let the 
letter go to its destination? he couldn't 
have told you anything about stopping it. 
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* No, but I fency he gives me credit for 
being too sharp not to have noticed such a 
letter, or not to have understood that it 
could not but be injurious to him ; and 
when he found himself knocked over, he 
would have stung where he could — here.' 
And as he finished speaking he touched 
himself on the breast. 

* Yes, I suppose you have to be careful 
how you deal with him, and any way I 
don't blame you. ItH be a pleasure to me 
to have a hand in it, and some day soon 
I may want you to give me a hand in a 
matter that will set you free from him. 
Not another Gordon's Shaft job,' he went 
on, noticing the look of alarm that came 
on the other's &tce, * a safer one than that 
as &r as ire are concerned.' 

*Do you mean. ^ 

*I11 say no more now. 111 have a lie 
down on the couch here for an hour or 
two, then be off, and later youll be hear- 
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ing the surprising intelligence that Bum- 
my-heart-out has been taken.' 

Beeves sat by him till a little after 
four, and then woke him saying, 'Come, 
Jim, it's gone four, you had better be going ; 
the workmen wiU be stiixbg about just 
now, and it would ^ever do for you to be 
seen leaving hera' 

' All right,' he answered, rising ; ' 111 
just teke a nip more bmndy, and go. 
YouTl be seeing me again,' he went on 
when he had dirunk, ' 111 take to use the 
Dog and Partridge, and you can easily give 
me the tip if you want to see me in 
private.' 

'All right, 1 will,' answered Beeves, 
opening the door as he spoke. He went to 
the top of the passage, glanced up and 
down the road, and seeing all clear, signalled 
to Harrison who came out, and with a 
hurried 'Good morning,' darted away in 
the darkness. 
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About noon a neighboiuing tradesman, 
coming in for his paper, asked Reeves, 
*Have you heard the news?' 

* What news ? ' he asked in turn. 
*Why, the police have got Bum-my- 

heart-out' 

*Have they, though?' he exclaimed, 
with well-affected surprise, ' where did they 
find him?' 

* Why, here, openly walking about, as 
though he wanted to be taken; in &ct, 
most of those who have seen him think 
that he did; they say he looks deucedly 
haxdup, and afl if he had been tramping ; 
however, we shall see, he will be taken 
before the magistrates to-morrow.' 

The examination resulted as Harrison 
had confidently asserted it w'ould. The 
Parson came forward and said that even 
when he had applied for the warrant he 
had no vindictive feeling in the matter ; 
on the contrary, he had felt sorry for him. 
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believiiig tbat he Had suffered so much in 
body and mind as to be scarcely responsible 
for his actiona He had only desired to 
have him apprehended because he had still 
held out tiireats against Mr. . Grainger ; but 
he had promised him that morning to 
abandon his designs of violence, and from 
what he knew of him he had every con- 
fidence in his keeping his word, and there- 
fore he trusted the magistrates would dis- 
charge him, especially as he had Mr. 
Grainger's permission to say that it was 
his wish that they should do so. 

Mr. Grainger, who was favoured with 
a seat on the bench, simply said that such 
was his wish; and the magistrates, after a 
brief consultation, settled the case by bind- 
ing Harrison to keep the peace, and the 
required sureties being immediately forth- 
coming he was discharged from custody. 

The same day he gave the leading 
tailor of Oringford an order for an exten- 
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sive and stylish outfit of dotlies, paying 
for than in advance, and he spent money 
freely among his old mates^ This and 
other circumstances connected with his 
return gave rise to a good deal of talk and 
guess work ; but only for a few days^ when 
all such minor topics were put in the 
shade by a discovery that created a most 
intense and painfol emtement througii- 
out the district* 
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CHAPTER VI. 

wors;e than an elopement. 

rpHE ordinary idea of tilings picturesque 
-■• scdJToely extends to canals — the real 
* silent highways ' of the days when steam- 
engines were not* And yet there is a good 
deal that is picturesque about some of 
them. They run through lovely rural dis- 
tricts, are bordered by sweet-smelling 
meadowi^ and crossed by pretty rustic 
bridges, from which village children, with 
pea^sticks as rods, and thread and pin by 
way of tackle, angle for the fish' that can 
be seen playing about in their clear water, 
or darting for shelter imder the soft, sedgy 
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fringing of their banks. ' But they are not 
all thus, and the Oringford and Stonebury 
Canal was an example of the opposite 
extreme. It had formerly been the chief 
means for the conveyance of the minerals 
of the district, and its course lay among 
pits, forges, coal-stacks, and wharves. Its 
water was thick, inky black, and impreg- 
nated by the stench of the refuse run 
into it from bordering worka Even the 
miners — and they were not very particular 
on such points— could make no part of it 
a bathing-place, and this perhaps accounted 
for their ma.kiTig it a receptacle for all 
their dead dogs. Its bridges were low, 
heavy, and dark, and gave forth most 
dismal echoes when anything passed under 
them ; and altogether it was so black and 
gloomy that it might have been thought 
it would liave repelled even those seeking 
death. But despair, we suppose, takes no 
note of such matters when it has reached 
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the supreme point, at which it urges its 
victims to plunge, 

* Anywhere, anywhere, out of the world.' 

Suicides in this canal were of frequent 
occurrence, and it was no very rare thing 
for passing coal-boats to wash up a body 
from its grimy depths ; and one morning, 
about a week after Jim Harrison's re- 
appearance, one of the men in charge of 
a httle fleet of these boats, happening to 
cast his eye in their wake, saw that they 
had started a body to the surface. 

He jumped to the bank with a boat-hook 
in his hand, and calling to the driver to 
stop the hotses, ran to the spot at which 
he had seen the body rise. , It had partly 
sunk again, but his practised eye made it 
out, and at the first attempt he succeeded 
in hooking it, and the other two jnen 
having by this time come up they drew 
it on to the towing-path, 
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It was the body of a woman, with 
hair clotted, and garments reeking with the 
black ooze from the clammy hold of which 
the boats had started it ; and features so 
swollen, and sodden, and discoloured, that 
those who had known them best in life 
might easily have failed to recognise them 
here. 

' A woman again !' said the man who 
had first noticed it. 

'Ay,' said the other, 'it generally is 
women ; men mostly cuts their throats, 
or jimips down the pits, or summat of that 
sort. I ain't heard of any one missing, 
though, have you?' 

' No, nor of no reward neither. Don't 
you remember when BiU Adams turned 
that one up three months back there 
was two pound reward? Howmsoever 
thia poor thing can't help that; perhaps 
there ain't anybody to miss her, and that's 
what druv her to it/ 
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' I should hardly think that ; she seems 
very well put on/ answered the other, 
glancing at the dress ; ' but if it's people 
hereabout she belongs to, they've no idea 
it's as bad as this, or we should have 
heard/ 

' Ah, weU,' said his companion, ' we had 
better get some help, and carry her to the 
Dog and Partridge ; that's the nearest pub- 
lic. Do you go and look for some one, and 
111 stand by her/ and as he spoke he 
drew out a cotton pocket-handkerchief 
and gently covered the face of the corpse. 

In a short time the messenger returned 
with two other men bringing a board 
and some clean sacking, and taking up 
the body and covering it decently, they 
bore it to the Dog and Partridge, where 
it was laid in an outhouse. 

' Have you heard of any of the bank 
girls or men's wives being missing?' asked 
one of the boatmen of the landlady. 
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* No/ she answered ; * but I should think 
by her clothes that she was something better 
than thatu* 

*Lor, bless you, ma'am 1' exclaimed 
the man, *they always puts their best 
things on to do it in ; I suppose it's the 
nature o' women. IVe pulled out over 
a dozen one time and another, and I 
have seen plenty more, and I noticed it 
particular; and besides, it's weU known 
among us on the canal, isn't it?' he 
added, turning to his mate for corrobont- 
tion. 

*Yes, they mostly put on their best 
things when they are such as has best 
'uns to put,' was the answer. 

'Ayj I've heard of that, and, as far 
as that goes, I've noticed it, too, when 
they've been brought here,' said the land- 
lady; *but these clothes are better than 
a workwoman's best. This sort of silk,' she 
went on, touching the skirt of the dress. 
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* isn't paid for out of a working-man's wages, 
let alone a bank girrs. And look at this/ 
she said, gently taking up a brilliantly 
set locket, that, in carrying the body, 
had been jolted out from the bosom, 
and now hung loosely secured by a 
necklet. * I'm not much of a judge of 
such things ; but — good heavens I — what's 
this?' 

She had opened the locket, and this 
exclamation was elicited by the sight of 
the miniatures it enclosed. 

'MissiQgl' she resumed, talking as 
much to herself as to the men ; ' of course 
I know of some one missing; but there 
^ no thought of anyiiung like this. 
Why, it's Miss Wilkitison T 

^ Miss Wilkinson ! ' exjclaimed one of 
the men who had helped the boatmen 
to carry the body. 

*Yes, there is her own likeness and 
her brother's in the locket, and I re- 
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member the dress now. Poor young lady I 
and every one thinking she had eloped 
with that yoimg Vernon, — the smooth- 
faced villain, he's m\rrdered herl I sup- 
pose it will turn out to be the old story. 
Poor girl I that's what her good looks have 
brought her to ! ' 

The poUce and coroner were communi- 
cated with, and the news of the finding of 
the body spread like wild-fire. Dick Wil- 
kinson identified tiie body aa lixat of hia 
sister, and, with this point settled, the 
inquest was adjourned for two days, to 
give the police an opportunity of coUect- 
ing and arxaixging infonnation ; but mth- 
out waiting for detailed evidence, the 
popular verdict condemned Sidney Vernon 
as the murderer. It was a conclusion from 
which even those who struggled against 
it could not escape. His mother and 
sister, on whom the blow feU with a 
crushing weight, sought rather to palliate 
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the deed than to attempt to perstiade 
themselves that he was not guilty. For a 
brief space, indeed, they tried to buoy them- 
selves with the desperate hope — and how 
deep their grief was when they could en- 
tertain such an idea as a hope, may be 
imagined — that the affidr would turn out 
to be one, not of murder, but of double 
suicide. On the day following the dis- 
covery of Florence's body, they had the 
canal dragged, and could they have seen 
the body of the son and brother being 
carried to their home, the sight would 
have been so £ar welcome that they would 
have regarded it as the lesser of two ter- 
rible evils. But no body was found ; and the 
next day, when the inquest was resumed, 
there was left them no loop or hinge to 
hang a doubt upon. 

Immense excitement and cmiosity of 
course prevailed among all classes in the 
district The laxge dub-room in which 
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the inquest was held was crowded — chiefly 
by people from the Mount — ^the other rooms 
of the house were also fiUed, and numbers 
were gathered outside of it, eager to see 
the mtnesaes or gather up any scraps of 
information that might be floating about. 
Both Mrs. Vernon and Blanche were too 
much cast down by their grief to be able 
to take any practical step ; but Grainger 
had instructed a solicitor to watch the 
proceedings on behaJf of Sidney, who, it 
was taken as understood on all sides, was 
virtually, though not formally, accused. 

Identity having been already proved, 
the first witnesses caQed upon this occa- 
sion were the boatmen who merely deposed 
to finding the body. 

Next came the doctor who had made 
Q» post-mortem examination. He described 
the appearance of the body, and spoke 
positively as to drowning alone being the 
cause of death; saying in reply to the 
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soKcitor that there were no marks of 
violence, and that the body had not been 
thrown into the water after death. Then, 
in answer to a question from the coroner, 
he stated that the deceased was pregnant. 

This reply created a profound sensation 
among those present, and for a time the 
proceedings were stayed by the murmur 
of voices and exclamations of surprise and 
execration in which the words ' poor girl' 
and 'cowardly villain' predominated. 

When silence was restored Dick Wil- 
kinson was called. He looked very ill 
and grief-stricken, and he ^^ greeted 
with a murmur of very sincerely felt sym- 
pathy. He spojce to the time at which 
he had last seen his sister alive, to his 
fin Hing the note — which he produced — 
from Vernon, askiog his sister to meet 
him at the iron bridge, to his iq conse- 
quence going to the Vemons, and being 
told by Mra Vernon that her son had gone 
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off in the night, leaving an incoherent let- 
ter saying that there was a reason for his 
going ; that she had concluded the reason 
was in some way connected with his sister, 
and supposed from what he — Wilkinson — 
now told her that it simply meant eloping 
with her. 

' And was that your idea, too, at the 
time V asked the coroner. 

* At that time, yes,' he answered. 

* Were you aware then that your sister 
was enceinte?' 

'I was not,' he answered, his face 
flushing painfully. * I never dreamt of 
such a thing.' 

*Then having no knowledge of that, 
on what groimd did you suppose they 
had eloped?' asked the solicitor for the 
Vemons. 

' I knew that his family objected to the 
match, and thought that he had persuaded 
her to go away and marry him quietly, 
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on that ac5C0iint — for his own sake, lest, 
if his people said anything to her, she 
should break with him altogether, for he 
knew her to be a proud girl' 

*You speak of his family "objecting 
to the match;'* do you mean to allege 
that there was an engagement between 
them?' questioned the lawyer. 

'There was no formal engagement,' 
answered Wilkinson, *but he sought her 
as a lover, and wished her to become en- 
gaged to him ; it lay solely with her that 
they were not engaged?' 

'That you infer?' 

* That I know from what they have said 
themselves ; from things that each has 
said to me in the presence of the other/ 

* Excuse me putting the question, I 
know it is a painful one, but I have a 
duty to perform, — Do you hold that he 
was the seducer of your sister V 

* Certainly I do, now/ 
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'But is not suck a supposition irre- 
concilable with your statement that she 
declined even to become engaged to him, 
though he solicited her to do so ?' 

*My idea was, not that she declined 
from any coldness of feeling towards Mm 
personally, but because she guessed that his 
relatives did not consider her good enough 
for him. She was wayward, passionate, 
and impulsive, and often acted in ways 
that to a more methodical nature would 
not appear reconcilable with each other/ 

'Previous to her disappearance had 
you noticed any change in her manner — 
anything, for instance, that, supposing Mr. 
Yemon had not disappeared at the same 
time, might, on the discovery of her death 
and the condition she was in, have led you 
to think that she had committed suicide ? ' 

' I noticed that of late she seemed very 
unhappy and uncertain in her moods ; if 
Mr. Vernon had not disappeared, I might 
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have thought she had committed suicide, 
though I should stm have known that it 
was through him, — that he was her 
seducer/. 

' But is it not a fact that latterly her 
manner towards him was cold, — was such 
as evinced a desire to be rid of his at- 
tentions?* 

' It is a fiwst that latterly her manner 
towards him was very changeable, some- 
times cold, sometimes markedly the re- 
verse, as if she wished to make amends for 
her coldness. His manner to her varied in 
much the same way. being sometimea 
gloomy and distant, at others impulsively 
affectionate. In short, their bearing was 
such as I would have expected to find it 
had I known then what I know now.' 

No more questions were asked, and 
Wilkinson stood down amid renewed 
murmurs of sympathy. 

When he had taken up a stand among 
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the spectators, the lawyer, addressing the 
coroner, said that he had the letter which 
young Vernon had left; as it related 
chiefly to private family affairs he could 
not read it in full ; but if the jury were 
agreeable he would let the coroner read it, 
so that he might be in a position to assure 
them whether or not he — ^the solicitor — 
spoke fairly in saying that it afforded no 
evidence to connect the writer with the 
death of Miss Wilkinson. To this the jiny 
consented, and he then handed the letter 
to the coroner. It ran : — 

* Deajei Mother, — I cannot stay here 
any longer, you will soon come to know 
why. I could not bear to be the mock, and 
scorn, and pity of the neighbourhood. I am 
going away, I know not where ; nor would 
I tell you if I did, as I want to entirely 
unlink my life from yours and Blanche's, 
and all old associations. I have come to this 
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determinatioii suddenly, and yet not with- 
out thought, not without being convinced 
that I shall be benefiting rather than injur- 
ing you by doing so. I can see now how 
useless and unstable I have been — and am. 
Blanche's marriage will place both her and 
you in an a^ured position, and I now 
enclose a cheque for a thousand poimds, 
which poor Harding would insist upon 
leaving with me in case of any emergency 
arishig ; knowing what his thoughts and 
feelings were, you need not scruple to use 
it. Praying for every blessing upon you 
and Blanche, I say good-bye to you both^ 
and remain your unhappy, ne'er-do-weU, 
but still loving son, 

' Sidney.' 

When he had looked through this 
letter, the coroner, turning to the jury, 
observed that he quite agreed that, techni- 
cally speaking, the letter could not in itself 
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be taken as evidence aa to how the de- 
ceased came by her death. ^ At the same 
time/ he went on, * supposing a man had 
committed a murder, and was going to fly, 
he would not be likely to let even his 
friends know why he had disappeared ; and 
remembering this, it waa for the jury to say 
how fex the first part of the letter,' which, 
with the consent of the solicitor, he read 
aloud at this point, ^when taken in con- 
junction with other things, would weigh 
with them in forming a verdict' 

The next witnesses called were a young 
man and woman, who spoke to having seen 
Sidney Vernon and the deceased by the 
iron bridge walking towards the towing- 
path. They had passed them, and noticed 
that they were quarrelling, both looking 
excited, and Vernon speaking in a loud 
and angry tone. 

Another couple of sweethearts deposed 
to meeting them later on the towing-path. 
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to Miss Wilkinson looking as though she 
had been crying, and to Vernon exclaiin- 
ing as they went by, ^Tll be done with 
you for ever/ 

Both couples, on being cross-examined, 
fixed the evening as the last on which 
Miss Wilkinson had been seen alive, by 
references to affairs of their own. Follow- 
ing them came the last witness the poUce 
had to call — the booking-clerk at Oring- 
ford station, who spoke to Vernon having 
come there in an excited state late at 
night, aaking if there was stiU. any train 
from there, and taking a ticket for the only 
one that had still to call there — a late mail 
for London. 

This was the evidence placed before 
the jury, and, without retiring, they in a 
few minutes returned a verdict of Wilful 
Murder against Sidney Vernon, and a few 
days after a reward of a himdred poimds 
Was offered for his apprehension. 

VOL. m. 7 
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For some days after the inquest Dick 
Wilkinson was so ill as to be unable to leave 
home ; but as soon as he was sufl&ciently re- 
covered to get out, he went to the oflSce, and, 
asking to see Mr. Grainger, told him that 
he wished to be allowed to leave his employ 
without the customary month's notice, as 
he felt that he , could not stay in that 
neighbourhood 

Graiiiger, in a tone of kindly sym- 
pathy, replied that he was not surprised 
that he should want to get away from a 
place where everything would tend to 
remind him of his loss; that bb to the 
notice, he could leave at any moment, and 
if he — Grainger — could in any way assist 
him to settle himself elsewhere, he would 
be happy to do so. 

All he had made up his mind to at that 
time, Wnidnson answered, was to get 
away. He had a little money, and would 
look about him a bit before settling to 
anything fresh. 
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The same day he sold his household 
goods to a broker, and in the evening was 
pa^^king up his clothes when he was sur- 
prised by a visit from Polly Mansell. 

She looked flurried and embarrassed; 
and as soon as she crossed the threshold 
hurriedly stammered out, * I know I oughtn't 
to have come ; you 11 think little of me for 
it, but — but I heard you were ill, and were 
going away, and — and IVe come to say 
good-bye, Dick, and how sorry I am — you 
— you know what I mean/ 

Her voice failed her, and she sank into 
a chair,, her bright eyes filled with tears. 
Wilkinson was palpably affected by this 
display of feeling, aixd going up to her, and 
taJdng her hands in his, sof%, but em- 
phatically, said, *You are a good girl, 
Polly ; so good that you make me feel 
ashamed of myself^ of my own meanness/ 

* I know what you mean/ she said, as 
he hesitated ; * but I don't think that, and 
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I don't blame you, but I didn't come to 
speak about anything of that. I only 
thought how sad and lonely you must feel 
after what has happened, and I heard you 
were going, and I wouldn't have liked you 
to have thought I didn't care about your 
troubles, Dick ; I'm so sorry, for — ^for — * 

* For, little as I deserve it, you love 
me still ; eh, Polly V he whispered, getting 
his arm roimd her neck. 

She made no verbal answer, but her 
silence was of the character that gives 
consent, and he went on, *Grod knows, 
Polly, it is not in vaniiy that I say I know 
you do ; your action — your noble action — 
in coming here to-night proves it ; and no 
man ever stood more in need of the com- 
fort of a woman's loving-kindness than I 
do, for I do feel my trouble sorely. But 
there is something of good even in such 
a sorrow as has befallen me ; it has cleared 
my mind of a good deal of the fiivolity and 
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snobbishness that was in it. I do love 
you, Polly, as fully, though not as bravely, 
as you love me. I did love you, even 
when I waa a&aid to say so in plain 
words, and played fiist-and-loose, because 
— because — * 

* Because I was only a servant girl,' 
she said, taking up the word as he he- 
sitated ' I saw it, Dick, and felt it ; but 
I didn't blame you in my heart. When 
you used to come to Stonebury I didn't 
think you were so weU up in the world as 
you are ; and I know how people hereabout 
would have talked about you if they had 
thought you were going to marry a ser- 
vant. But don't let us speak of that; I 
only came because you were in grief, and 
to say good-bye, and could I do anything 
for you V 

*You could, PoUy,' he answered ear- 
nestly; *you could promise me that you 
would still think kindly of me when I am 
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gone away; and that when I have got over 
the shock of these things, and settled else- 
where, you will come to me, and be my 
comforter— my wife/ 

For the first time during the interview 
something like a snule flitted across her 
features, and she answered, ' Perhaps youll 
think differently when you have got over 
the shock r 

^ No, Polly,* he answered, seriously ; ' it 
has sobered me ; has made another, and I 
hope a better man of me — will you promise 
me ? if you won't, I shall think that there 
is no one cares for me, now that poor 
Florry is gone/ 

' You know I will, Dick, if you ask me,* 
she whispered, blushing and hanging her 
head. 

He murmured a few not very coherent 
words of thanks, and then there was a 
silence which was broken by Polly in a 
hesitating way saying, * You are not going 
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away on purpose to look for Mr. Sidney, 
are you V 

*0n purpose to look for him V he ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

' To have him taken up, because the 
poUce haven't found him,' she explained ; 
* IVe read of people doing the like.' 

'In a penny romance, perhaps, Polly/ 
he said, with a feint smile. * No, I'm not 
going on aixy wild-goose chase of that sort. 
Of course if I did find him I would have 
him arrested; he deserves no leniency at 
my hands, though even now I don't think 
I hate him as I ought. I did like him, 
PoUy; and if it had only been for my sake 
he might have dealt more mercifiiUy with 
my sister ; I couldn't have thought it pos- 
sible for him to have been such a scoimdrel.' 

'And he wasn't; he didn't do it!' ex- 
claimed PoUy, energetically, her fexje red- 
dening as she spoke. 

'He didn't do it!' echoed Wilkin- 
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son, becoming excited, 'What do you 
mean?' 

' I don't mean anything ; only. 111 never 
beUeve it was him; he hadn't got it in him. 
There wasn't a kinder-hearted young gen- 
tleman breathing; be wouldn't have injured 
a fly, let alone murder an innocent girl.' 

' Ah, so I supposed, too, Polly ; but you 
see appearances are deceitful ; whatever we 
«.yL,a.o„ght of y^cWter. there i, 
the deed, and the evidence of his pre- 
meditating it.' 

* Evidence or no evidence, I won't be- 
lieve it,' she said emphatically. 

* WeU, then, PoUy,' he answered wearily, 
* there is no use in talking about it ; I (f on't 
blame you for trying to think the best of a 
taember of a femily you have Kved with for 
yearS; but I can't shut my eyes to facts. It 
3vas a cruel, dastardly, treacherous deed, 
and he will suffer for it. He may never be 
brought to justice, but I do believe that. 
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through the conscience, or in some way, 
such crimes axe always punished, even in 
this world. So far as I am concerned I 
leavehim in the hands of the great Judge 
of all. ff it is any satisfection to you or 
his people, you may be assured that I shall 
make no study of revenge ; that would not 
bring back my dead sister; I am going 
away simply because everything here would 
remind me of her, and of the end she came 
to.' 

' You are a good man, Dick — a good 
man 1 ' she exclaimed, warmly. * There are 
very few that would speat as forgivingly 
as you, and you'll not be without a blessing 
for it. I spoke out of my own head, and 
on my own account; but may I teU his 
mother and sister what you say, it will 
be some little comfort to them ? They are 
in terrible grief, and, believe me, Dick, 
they do feel for you: they would have 
come to tell you so themselves, and to ask 
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you not to think too hardly of them ; but 
they were afraid you would have been 
angry with them/ 

*They need not have been/ he said; 
* I'm not so imjust as that. I had no hard 
thoughts of them ; I pitied them as weU as 
myself, for I knew that the blow that had 
fallen upon me had struck them too. But 
let us speak no more of that, PoUy ; let us 
talk of ourselves, for, remember, I go away 
to-morrow.' 

During the hour that she stayed after 
this, they did talk of themselves ; talked 
as lovers talk, and when the moment for 
separation came, they parted as lovers 
part. 

On the following morning, Dick Wil- 
kinson, after a brief visit to the Uttle 
churchyard in which his sister was lying, 
made his way to the station, and took 
train to London ; the few intimate friends 
who saw him off, remarking, when he was 
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gone, that even in the short time that had 
elapsed since the discovery of his sister's 
death, grief had so altered him, that it waa 
difficult to realise that he was the same 
person with the thoughtless, light-headed 
'Lion' Wilkinson they had previously 
known. 

In one respect the Vemons had greater 
cause than even Dick Wilkinson to dislike 
the place in wHch they were, aud wish 
themselves away from it. For him there 
had been a general feeling of sympathy ; 
against them there arose among the more 
ignorant inhabitants of the district an un- 
reasoning feeling of ill-will. The sins of 
the son and brother were visited upon the 
mother and daughter, who, on the first 
occasion they were seen in public after 
the discovery of the murder, were assailed 
with coarse cries expressive of the popular 
sentiment. To Blanche this seemed some- 
thing horrible. It was only fear that lent 
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her strength to get home at the time, and 
from that day she would not venture out- 
side the door of their home. The want of 
air and exercise, consequent upon this, 
added to her trouble of mind, told heavily 
upon her health, and she grew to look thin, 
and wan, and weary. Grainger saw this — 
saw it with sincere pain, and yet with a 
something of satisfaction also, for he re- 
gaxded it as affording him an opportunity 
of pleading, with apparent disinterested- 
ness, that his term of probation might be 
shortened. It was easy to see that her 
illness was of a kind for which rousing, and 
change of scene, rather than medicine, was 
required; and other things, of course, 
pointed strongly to the desirableness of a 
removal for the Vemons. On these groimds 
he felt that he could justify himself for 
speaking, and it was not long before he 
found an opportimity to speak. 

One evening when he called, Blanche 
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and he were alone together. After a little 
commonplace conversation, they fell into 
silence, and Blanche leaned wearily back 
in her chair, with closed eyes. Presently 
she started, SB if from sleep, and forcing a 
smile, said, *I am afraid you must think 
me rude, but really it seems a toil to keep 
my eyes open.' 

* I know how ill and weak you are,' he 
answered ; * nor is it surprising, seeing what 
you have gone through. I say nothing of 
my own feelings at seeing you suffer in 
this way ; but for your own sake, and your 
mother's, you should go from here, where 
the memory of your grief is always kept 
fresh. You should travel ; you want change 
of scene.' 

*I do not feel equal to the exertion,' 
she said ; * and even if I did, there are other 
reasons that put the idea out of the ques- 
tion.' 

*I think I know what you mean, 
Blanche,' he said ; * but those other reasons 
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need not exist. I cannot stand by in 
silence any longer ; I must speak^ even at 
the risk of your thinking me selfisL In a 
few months we are to be man and wife, 
and then you would be travelling, and 
having change at any rate ; and why not be 
my wife at once, when a change in your 
life is so much needed ? Believe me, Blanche, 
it is for your sake that I ask you not to 
stand upon the mere letter of our engage- 
ment/ 

' I do believe you, Mr. Grainger,' she 
answered, looking into his face, and speak- 
ing with evident feeling. *I know that 
you have felt our sorrow as your own, and 
that it is the thought of our sorrow, of my 
sorrow, that has made you, too, look haggard 
and iU of late.' 

* Well, as far as that goes,' he said, his 
face flushing as he spoke, ' I could do with 
rest and quiet too ; but that is neither here 
nor there, my anxiety is to give them to 
you ; am I to have that privilege V 
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* You know my feelings/ she answered, 
hesitatingly, *and this last sorrow has 
broken me a good deal ; I fear I should be a 
very dull and spiritless companion for life ; 
a burden upon a man, not a helpmate to 
him/ 

* I have no such fear, Blanche,' he said 
tenderly, *and your speaking so despon- 
dently is only another proof of your requir- 
ing chaage. If your hesitation is on my 
accoimt, you may safely dismiss it* 

' You still wish me to be your wife, 
then?' 

* I do, indeed,* he answered earnestly ; 
* as I never wished for anything in my life 
before — ^will you V 

There was a brief pause, during which 
a perplexed look on Blanche's face grew 
into one of resolve, and rising from her seat 
and placing her hands in his, she answered 
firmly, * Yes, as you reaUy wish it I will ; 
and I will try to be to you all that a wife 
should be/ 
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* Blanche, you have made me happy/ 
he murmured, drawing her to him ; 'and ITil 
try to deserve it. You shall be happy too ; 
well go away fix>m all the troubles that 
weigh us down here, and seek rest, and 
peace, and happiness, in some quiet, pleasant 
spot where no one knows us ; and we can 
be all in all to each other/ 

Up to this point he spoke in a strangely 
fervent manner, even for such an occasion ; 
so much so, in fact, that his tone, though 
still eager, seemed almost in the nature of 
an anti-climax ; as, after taking breath, he 
asked, ' When shall it be, Blanche V 

* Well, I suppose I shall have to make 
some preparations in the way of dress,' she 
answered ; ' how much or little, mama will 
know better than me; speak to her, she 
shall decide. You know,' she concluded, with 
a feint smile, ' she will not be for any tm- 
necessaiy delay / and on this imderstand- 
ing he left her, saying that he would call 
and see her mother next day. 
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BOOK IV. 

BETWEEN CUP AND LIP. 

CHAPTER I. 

JDi HARRISON BEGINS TO SHOW HIS 

HAND. 

FTlHE same night Blanche informed her 
-*- mother of what had passed, and when 
Grainger called on the following morning, 
a single interview was sufficient to arrange 
details. The plan agreed upon was briefly 
that a London house-agent should be im- 
mediately instructed to secure a fiimished 
house in some pleasant suburb of London 
for a short time ; that Mrs. Vernon and 
Blanche should then go to town, purchase 
the wedding outfit, and make their other 
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preparations ; on the completion of which 
Grainger, bringing Barber with him to act 
as best man, would foUow them to London, 
and the marriage take place by special 
license. 

In the course of a week the house- 
agent wrote to say he had obtained a 
stiitable residence in Blackheath Park, and 
the next day Mrs. Vernon and Blanche 
started for town. The train by which they 
were to travel was a first and second-class 
express that only stopped at Oringfoid 
wh«n required, and only for passengers 
who were going through to London. This 
was a convenient arrangement for the iron- 
masters and other well-to-do business men 
in the dirfaicti, but the workpeople did not 
use the train; and that was why the Ver- 
nons selected it^ for after their experience 
of p(^)ular feeling they were desirous of 
getting away unnoticed. Except the book- 
iug^^k and a <3oaple of porters there was 
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not a soul at the station when they got 
there some quarter of an hour before the 
train was due ; but two or three minutes 
later a fly drew up, and Jim Harrison got 
out. Blanche, leaving her mother sitting 
in the booking-office, had walked to one 
end of the platform, and did not hear the 
sound of this last arrival, and was con- 
sequently startled when, on turning round, 
she saw coming towards her the redoubt- 
able Bum-my-heart-out, whom she knew by 
sight from his having been pointed out to 
her as the desperado who had so nearly 
murdered The Parson, and was sworn to 
murder the man to whom she was now 
about to be married. She hastily put 
down a yen she was wearing, and, after 
standing irresolute for a moment, walked 
on again with the intention of rejoining 
her mother, but as she came up to him he 
barred her way, and greeted her with,— 
' Good morning, Miss/ 
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' Good morning/ she answered, feintly, 
and would have hurried by, but that Harri- 
son blocked her path. 

' I see you are a&aid of me,' he went 
on, * but you needn't be, I wouldn't hurt a 
woman ; I wouldn't have alarmed you by 
speaking to you now, only I had a good 
reason for it/ 

* A reason for speaking to me!' she ex- 
claimed, raising her veU again, and looking 
up in his face with an air of surprise. 

'Yes,' he answered, emphatically; *a rea- 
son that concerns you even more than it does 
me, — ^I hear that you are going to be married 
to Grainger almost directly; is that true ?' 

Blanche knew that her mother had 
told some of their neighbours on the 
Mount of the intended marriage, and, bear- 
ing in mind how such things spread, she 
was not greatly surprised at his being able 
to. put the question; but the mention of 
Grainger's name by him, and an evil light 
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that came into his eyes bs he spoke of him, 
brought back her feeling of alarm with 
twofold force, and she stammered out con- 

fiisedly, ' I do not see — How dare ' 

* Yes, yes, I imderstand,' he said, as her 
voice failed her. *You don't see what that 
has to do with any one ; and how dare I, 
the ruflSian who swore to murder Mr. 
Grainger, speak to you, the young lady 
that is engaged to him ? Well, I had no 
intention of speaking to you till I saw you 
here, and then it came into my head that 
it would be a good thing for your sake to 
do so. Anyway, Miss, you may believe 
that I don't speak just to insult or frighten 
you because you a/re engaged to Grainger. 
Whatever ill-will I may have against him, 
I would rather do you a service than an 
injury. I have done you a service before 
now, though you don't know it ; and at this 
very time I am going to London to see 
afterapiece of business that wiU be doing 
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you a still greater service ; and it is in con- 
nexion with tliat, I ask you, is it true that 
you are going to marry Graiioger,— that you 
are on the way to prepare for the wedding 
now?' 

There waQ an impressiveness in his tone 
that so far carried conviction that her 
thought ran, ' Perhaps there is something 
in what he says;' and it was with a feel- 
ing of anxiety as well as of curiosity that 
she asked, ' If it is true, what then ? ' 

* Why, then, I fancy that if you spoke 
what was in your heart, you'd say. And 
more's the pity for me that it is true. Yours 
isn't the face of a girl that is going to 
marry the man she likes, or that thinks to 
be happy in her marriage. Besides, I 
know a great deal more than you are aware 
of; you ain't going to maxry him because 
you care for him, but because he is dragging 
you into it. Rich as he is, you wouldn't 
think any one your enemy that stood be- 
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tweea you and him, and I am. going to try 
to stand between yoiu I believe I shall be 
able to do so even in spite of yourself, and 
I am certain I cam if you will only help me 
a little/ 

' I ought not to listen to such talk from 
you,' she said, her face reddening; 'but- 
but what do you mean?* 

' I can!t tell you aU I mean now,' he 
answered, maintaining the impressive tone 
in which he had previously spoken ;. * but I 
warn you, that if you marry him you will 
hardly have done so before you will come 
to know things that will make you wish 
you had been struck dead before you be- 
came his wife. I have watched his move- 
ments for purposes of my own, and know 
mgre about him than you would ever dream 
of. He is a damnable villain, and is prac- 
tising such cold-Wooded villany towards 
you as you are too good to think possible 
in any man. Tour fate, if married to him, 
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would be something so horrible, that your 
best friends would think it a mercy for it 
to drive you mad Apart from having ends 
of my own to serve, I would save any girl 
from such a fate, if it was only for the sake 
of my dead and gone wife, that he mur- 
dered.' 

She noticed the kindly, pitying look 

that came into his eyes as he finished, and 

it gave her something of confidence in him. 

* I will be candid with you^' she said. 

' I have only heard of you as a violent, re- 
vengeful man ; and I do think you blame 

Mr. Grainger overmuch in regard to your 

wife's death ; but, at the same time, I have 

thought that there must be good in you 

to have loved your wife so well, and felt 

her loss so bitterly ; and I am willing to 

believe that, whatever may be your feelings 

towards others, you do mean well to me. 

But — excuse me saying it — ^where Mr. 

Grainger s actions are concerned, I think 
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you are inclined to take exaggerated views. 
Mr. Grainger has been most generous to 
ipe, and I have every reason to believe 
desires my happiness. It would be un- 
grateful and imjust upon my part to think 
iU of him, on the mere word of an enemy. 
If there are things within your knowledge 
that would make it the terrible thing you 
say, tell me distinctly what they are, and 
let me judge.' 

* No, I can't do that. Miss,' he said, 
shaking his head. ' I do mean well to you ; 
but at the same time, as I told you, I have 
ends to senre ; and tdling you everytlung 
now would, interfere with them, and be 
pkying into his hands. But it's true what 
I say. It won't be long before you'll know 
that he has done that against you, and 
yours, and those you care for, as would 
make you, and those who cared for you^ 
think that you had better a thousand times 
have been laid in your grave than married 
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to him. Of course you may think that I 
am only saying all this out of hate to 
Grainger; but I suppose youTl allow, if 
there is anything in it^ you should look 
before you leap; and my truthfulness or 
imtruthftdness in the matter can be so 
easily tested, that I think — as a matter of 
common sense — ^youTl say that it will be 
worth your while to put it to the proof, on 
the chance that there may be something in 
what I say. This is the last day of May ; 
if you wiU promise me not to maarry Imn 
before the last day of Jime, 111 promise you 
that you won't need to marry him at alL 
m fix him so that hell be sorrier than me 
that I missed him at Gordon's Shaft. I 
expect a certain event will have happened 
by that thne to prevent your marrying 
him; but if there is any delay in that 
event, I will then tell you what I know, 
and give you more than my word for it 
Will you promise T 
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At this moment her mother came on to 
the platform ; and Blanche, hastily answer- 
ing, 'No, I could not enter into such a 
compact,' moved to join her. 

' Just one half moment,' he said, as she 
was going. * Will you give me the address 
you will be at in London V 

' No,* she answered ; ' I do not think it 
would be right for me to do so.' 

' Ah, well 1' he muttered, when she was 
out of hearing. * I dare say Reeves will be 
able to find out that easily enough; and 
though you won't promise, youll perform. 
You don't think enough of him for what I 
have said not to tell its tale.' 

Harrison was going to travel first-class, 
and on the arrival of the train he got a 
compartment of a carriage to himself. 
Since his return to the Hopewell district 
he had been the subject of a great deal 
of talk, not only in connexion with the 
adventure at Gordon's Shaft, but also from 
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his having a<>ted as a weU-to-do person. 
He had dressed well, spent freely, travelled 
about for — so far as lookers-on could judge 
— his own pleasure, and whenever the 

spirit moved him, and — though this last 

« 

fact was only known to himself — had oc- 
casionally sent money to * Slogger ' Dawson, 
who had been working in the same shop 
with him in London, and still remained 
there. When the train was fairly on its 
way again, he took a letter from the last- 
named worthy out of his pocket, and set- 
tling himself in a comer commenced to read 
it It was iU written, m composed, and iU 
. spelled, and ran as follows, — 

* Dear Jim, — ^As you have had heaps of 
leter riting to do about the dub bisness 
and the like, I dare say it aint no trouble 
to you, but it is to me as aint used to it, 
so plese scuse mistakea I dont know 
when I wrote a letter before only just 
those two or three lines to say as how the 
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money you sent me had come all right; 
howmsoever, I have something pertickr as 
I want to teU you, and so I must try my 
fist at it. Last Saterday night I was 
knocking about by myself, and as I was 
going past the music-hall as you and me 
used to sometimes go to, it comes into my 
head, I may as weU turn in here for an 
hour or so, and so in I goes. Some mates 
of mine that were there, and sitting close 
to the stage, beckoned me up and made 
room for me, and then of coiirse I calls for 
my glaas, and Utes my pipe, and begins to 
watch the performance. There was some 
tumbling going on, and when that was 
over, the chairman comes on and reading 
from the bill, says, " Mr. Frank Middleton, 
the highly populax new gentleman comique, 
win next oblige." Well, down sits the 
chairman, and on comes the singer, and 
the minite I see him, says I to myself, 
" I'd take my bible oath I've seen his face 
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before somewheres or other/' But where, 
that was the thing, I couldn't make out 
at any price. I thought, and thought, but 
I couldn't remember, till an hoiir later, 
when he came on for a second turn, then 
he sung a song as I had heard at the old 
place, and that brot it to my mind^ and 
I brings my fist down on the table, and 
says loud enough for those near to hear, 
" Lion Wilkinson for a thousand." I didn't 
mean to have spoke, it was only by its 
coming on me sudden like, but I saw that 
it had made him notice me, and so I says 
to myself, " It's time for me to clear out, or 
I shall be getting coUard for the job at 
Gk)rdon's Shaft." When the song was over, 
and there was a bit of a move, I began 
to make the best of my way out ; but the 
hall was fiill, and I was some time working 
through, and when I got outside there 
was Wilkinson, who had got out some 
other way. "Well, Dawson," he says to 



^ 
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me, -I suppose you saw that I knew 
you r *' WeU, yes/* T said, '' I did." " And 
you thot,'' he says, beginning to walk on 
along with me, "as I would rase the cry 
of police." '* Well," I says, " I thot as how 
you mite have thot as how it was your 
place to have me took over that bisness at 
Gordon's Shaft." " Perhaps it is my place," 
he says, "but I am not going to do it ; my 
reson for speaking to you is to ask you 
if you should be writing to the old district, 
not to mention that you saw me in this 
position.'' Of course I said I wouldn't, and 
then we got talking about a lot of things, 
and at last I menshuned his sister, and 
said as I was sorry to hear of her coining 
to sudhi an imtimely end, and what a 
scoimdrel that young Vernon must be. 

*"Well; yes," he said, "he must be 
as great a villen as ever lived if he did 
it;" and he said the jf in so pertider a 
way that I looks at him and asks, " Is 
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there any dout about his having done it ?" 
"Well/' he says, "I have discovered a 
Kttle circumstance that leaves room to 
think that it is just possible that he may 
not be the guilty person." " But who else 
could it be ?" I says. "Ah, that's another 
question," he says, "and one that I can't 
answer just now." Then te aaks me if 
I had seen any one from the old quarter 
and heard them say anything about the 
murder. His asking tiiat brot it into my 
mind that when you came to London again 
on a visit a few weeks after the murder, 
you did speak about it. If you remember, 
I said to you that one could hardly have 
thought such a easy-going looking cus- 
tomer as that young Vernon could have 
done such a thing, and you jumped up 
and said that it would be quite rite to 
think that he couldn't have done such a 
thing, and that he hadn't done it, and 
that the world would know it before long, 
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and know who had done it. We had 
been on the spree together, and you had 
a good few glasses in you at the time, 
so I thot no more of what you said then ; 
but, as I tell you, what Wilkinson said 
brot it into my head again, and I told 
him, and it made him quite excited. " Did 
Harrison really say that?" he says, and 
I says you did ^^And did he speak as 
if he knew anything V he asks me. Well, 
I said you spoke as if you felt sure of 
what you said. "Was you likely to be 
visiting London again soon?" he asked 
then, and I said. Well you might be, I 
believed you knocked about a good deal. 
" Do you write to him V he says, and I 
told him. Well I had and I could again ; 
and he said he would be very much obliged 
to me if I would, and tell you this, and 
give you his address, and he wrote it 
on the slip of paper which I put in this 
letter. And now I have told you all, 
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aotcl it as took me four whole evenings 
to do it, I can tell you; but I thot I 
had better give it you fix)m beginning to 
end, for it is a rather curious start, isn't 
ixl And, perhaps, you or Wilkinson, or 
both of you together, may be able to put 
two and two together over it. So no 
more at present from your old mate, 

' Slogmser Dawson.* 

' Well, if he really has discovered any- 
thing and ca^ prove it,' muttered Harri- 
son, returning the letter to his pocket, 
*I dfwe say we shall be able to "put 
two and two together over it ;" any way 
it's worth while seeing what he does know 
or think, and I can act according.' 

Grainger, who was in town, met the 
train on its arrival in London ; and while 
assisting Blanche and her mother out of 
their carriage he saw Harrison get out of 
the next one. The sight startled him un- 
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pleasantly, and it instantly occurred to 
him that he had come by the same train 
as the Vemons with a view to hanging 
upon their track for some evil purpose. 
Second thoughts, however, were more reas- 
suring. ^ But no,' he said to himself as he 
saw him take his portmanteau and get into 
a cab, 'd— n him, rU do him the justice 
of believing that he wouldn't injure a 
woman even to strike at me ; I suppose 
it is only a coincident; he has taken to 
spreeing about lately/ And with this 
reflection he took the ladies on their way, 
and Harrison went on his, towards Dick 
Wilkinson's lodgings, which consisted of a 
sitting-room and bed-room over a news- 
paper shop in the East India Eoad. 

After receiving Dawson's letter, Har* 
risen had written to Wilkinson, telling 
him that he would be in London on that 
day, and would call upon him immediately 
upon his arrival, so that Dick was prepared 
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for his visit. He had got a dinner ready, 
and it was not till Harrison had lit his 
pipe at the conclusion of the meal that 
the other began to lead up to the subject 
that was uppermost in both their minds, 
by observing, 'Dawson told me he had 
written to you about meeting me; I sup- 
pose you were rather surprised to hear 
what I was doing for a living?' 

'Not particularly,' answered Harrison. 
'IVe noticed that people who are really any 
good at things they get amateuring at, very 
often end by taking to them altogether.' 

*But I meant at my taking to it so 
soon after my poor sister's death ? ' 

' Well, to tell you the truth, it did just 
cross my mind that what had happened 
might have steadied you so that you 
wouldn't have been in a humour for going 
into that sort of life.' 

'I wasn't in a humour for going into it, 
Jim,' exclaimed Wilkinson, earnestly, 'and 
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ihat is why I make a point of mentioning 
it ; I wouldn't like to leave any one under 
the impression that I thought so lightly of 
my sister's memory. My being in the po- 
sition I am in just now is a case of needs 
must. The people I am lodging with are 
old Mends of our family; the mau is leader 
of the orchestra at the hall Dawson saw 
me in, and knowing I could sing a bit, 
got me an engagement there when other 
things failed me — for other things did fail 
me. I found that clerking was very hard 
to obtain in London under any circum- 
stances, and not to be got at all without 
" a character from last place ;'* and directly 
after I came here I discovered something 
that made me feel that I couldn't ask for a 
character from my last place/ 

* Had you done any thing to give them 
a reason for not giving you a character V 
asked Harrison, bluntly. 

'No; nothing of that kind; I need 
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only have written for it to have got as 
good a character as could be given ; but 1 
had a very strong reason for not putting 
myself under anything like an obligation in 
that quarter/ 

VYou would only have had to have 
asked Grainger/ said Harrison, with as 
great an appearance of unconoem as he 
could manage to put on* 

^ Oh, Speaking of Grainger/ said Wilkin- 
son, making no direct reply to the other's 
observation, ' I saw in the papers that he 
spoke for you when you were arrested ; I 
suppose you and he are fdends again, now V 

* A good xjoany suppose that,' answered 
Harrison, ' but the/re wrong/ 

' But I thought- 
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* Look here 1 ' exclaimed Harrison, giv- 
ing way to his temper, which since the 
mention of Grainger he had only managed 
to keep under control by a strong eflTort ; 
*you can suppose I'm friends with him 
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when you can suppose that he caA give me 
back my wife. I as much mean to pay 
him off as ever I did, and only I feel sure 
of doing it in a way less tmky to myself, I 
Would have put a knife into him. Of soma^ 
thing else of that Bort^ before now. But) 
hoyrever, never mind that/ 

' I didn't wish to reeall psdnful feellngS} 
Jim,' said Wilkinson^ in a half-^pologetidal 
tone, ' but I couldn't well say what I Wdjit 
to say imtiL I knew how you stood on the 
point. You would make out from Daw*^ 
son's letter that I wanted to speak to you 
because you had said you did not beliavtl 
that it was Sidney Yemon who murderad 
my Bister/ 

Harrison nodded, and tibie oth^ aaked^ 
^ Did you say so?' 

'T^; and I say so again,' answered 
Harrison, promptly. 

* But is that only an idea of yours, oi: 
have you grounds for tibie belief? ' 
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*I have grounds for the belief — ^very 
strong grounds/ 

'What are they?' 

' Well, unless any thing you may know 
or think points the same way, it wouldn't 
suit me to say what they are.' 

'Well,' said Wilkinson, after a little 
hesitation, 'there can be no harm in telling 
you what I have discovered, and leaving 
you to judge for yourself how it points. 
As I told you, the people I am lodging 
with were friends of ours, and a few 
months before her death, Florence — ^my 
sister — ^went on a visit to them — as I 
thought. But the day after I came here, 
the daughter of the house, who is about 
the same age as Florence, and had kept up 
a correspondence with her, came to me, 
and saying that she had something on her 
mind told me that when I supposed 
Florence to be visiting here, she was no- 
where near London. She had written to 
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this girl, telling her that she wished to go 
into the country in connexion with a 
matter that she didn't want me to know 
about until after it was over. To enable 
her to do this she was goiag to teU me 
that she was going to London on the ia- 
vitation of our friends here, and what she 
asked of this girl was to receive letters from 
her under cover, and re-post them, so that 
they should reach me with the London post- 
mark, and take in and forward my answers. 
The girl got it into her head that there was 
some grand romantic scheme in hand, and 
she consented, and the thing was done/ 

* Tm not quite sure that I see yet how 
that bears,' said Harrison, as the other 
came to a pausa 

' Well, I was better able to think then 
than I was just after her death,' resumed 
Wilkinson ; ' and after the first feeling of 
surprise was over, I saw that the time at 
wHch she was away had a beaimg upon- 
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tqpoQ wbat the doctor stated ; you under^ 
fltand me?' 

'Yes, I know what yoa mean^' said 
Harrison, in a tone of sjnqpathy. 

'And after a while I recollected,' Wil** 
Idnson went on, ' that Sidney Yemen had 
not been away at that time^ and that— 
that somebody else was ■ ■■ * 

* And that somebody was Gaffiar 
Oraingeri eh?* exdaimed Harrison ern^ 
phatically, ba the other stammered and 
came to a stop. 

'Well, yesy' said Wilkinson, after 
another moment's hesitation* ' So much is 
bare &ict, and since the name has been 
mentioned I will go a little further and 
speak of my own ideas in comiezion with 
the &cts. In the first place, dates convince 
me that Sidney could not have had the 
motive that was generally supposed for 
destroying her; and in the second place^ 
unless he was as great a hypocrite as it ifi 
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possible to imagineaman to be, be would 
have been only too glad to have married 
her. On the other hand, though Florence 
denied it, or rather would not admit it, I 
now feel almost sure— --I have been think- 
ing the matter over very thoroughly — ^that 
Orainger's attentions to her were more than 
merely j&iendly ; and if they were, and it 
was with hinl she went wrong, we know 
what reasons he would have for wishing 
her out of the way. If I was certain that 
Florence and he were together at the time 
I thought she Was in London, I would say 
that if she didn't commit suicide Grainger 
either murdered her or caused her to bo 
murdered/ 

'Didn't the girl here tell you fiom 
what place your sister sent the letters to 
be re-posted ? ' asked Harrison, with an irti- 
paflsiveness that grated upon the other who 
had become agitated. 

*No, she Can't remember it,' he 
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answered ' She says she would know the 
name if she heard it^ and I have mentioned 
nearly every place I could think of, but 
without success/ 

* Is she in the house ? ' 

^ Yes, she is down in the shop/ 

' Just go and ask her then whether it 
was Llandudno/ 

Wilkinson left the room for a minute, 
and on his return excitedly exclaimed, 
' Yes, that^s the place ; how did you know 
of it?' 

' Well, I have a reason for not telling 
you that much just yet,' answered the 
other, afber a little consideration. ' AU that 
I can say now is that your idea does jump 
with mine/ 

Wilkinson urged him to be more ex- 
plicit, but with little effect. 

* What / know,' Harrison said, * must 
be the last link of a chain that I'm putting 
together on my own plan, and for my own 
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purpose; and the time for clinching the 
chain hasn't come yet; but it's at hand 
though, and in a fortnight, or three weeks 
at the outside, I expect I shall be able to 
tell you even more than I know myself at 
present. By that time I will have seen 
another party who will know something 
about the matter.' 

After their arrival in London, Mr. 
Grainger was all attention to the Vemons. 
He escorted them on their shopping expe- 
ditions, dined with them each evening, only 
left them late at night, and was with them 
again betimes in the morning. But his 
devotion scarcely met with so full a return 
as he had anticipated. As with the excep- 
tion of a few purchases, their arrangements 
had been completed before starting for 
town, Mra Vernon had said that the 
marriage might comfortably be celebrated 
about a week later ; and though the point 
had not been distinctly settled there had 
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been a sort of tacit understanding between 
Grainger and her that it was to take 
place within that time. There wa^ no 
good reason why it should not ; but 
Blanche, without assigning any reason, by 
merely dallying in small affairs, had so 
delayed matters that a fortnight had gone 
by, and the actual day for the marriage 
was not yet decided upon. What Harrison 
had said to her at the Oringfoid Station 
he^ * told its tale/ Though she struggled 
against admitting it even to herself, it was 
his language on that moming that Muenced 
her conduct, ■ Perhaps,' she thought, * there 
waei somethixig in what he said. If his man* 
ner when he spoke was wild, it was also 
emphatic and aflsured' 

She needed no minute self-examination 
to convince her that even now the marriage 
wa3 a sacrifice so far as she waa concerned, 
and she waa willing to be saved^-even by 
the fierce * Bum-my-heart-out/ , 
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At times it would occur to her that 
such thoughts were sinful ; that, despite 
his mysterious hiiits, Harrison's real mean- 
ing was simply a threat agaLrist Grainger*s 
life, and that she was scarcely less wicked 
than he to palter, as she was doing, 
through anything he had said. Still she 
did palter imtil, standing at the French 
windows on the villa, on the night of the 
day that completed the fortnight of their 
stay in London, rfxe caught Bight of Jim 
Harrison cautiously peering over the hedge 
enclosing the garden. Their eyes met, and 
seeing himself detected he hastily retired, 
and watching him she saw that he joined 
another man whose figure she could just 
make out in the shadow of a neighbouring 
tree. 

Graingerwas in the room with her at 
this time, and as she turned round to him 
her blood ran cold at the thought that 
Haxrison was dogging him to murder him. 
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She remeiBbered that it was through her 
that he was still here^ and felt as though 
she were an accessory to whatever violence 
was heinir plotted afi^ainst him. 

Wifl'the W she h»i defi^taly »- 
ranged to become his wife on the third 
day following, and when they were saying 
their good-nights at the door she, after a 
little hesitation, said to him, 'There is a 
thing I feel I ought to mention to you; 
when I was looking out of the window on 
the other side of the house, I saw the face 
of that dreadful man ! ' 

* What man V he asked, looking at her 
in siirprise. 

'The one who has threatened your 
life, who headed the attack upon Mr. 
Grahame.' 

*0h, Bum-my-heart-out,^ he said, with- 
out any particular appearance of alarm. 
*Well, I dare say it would be him you 
saw, for I know he is about London ; you 
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didn't notice it, but he came up in the same 
train as you.' 

' I spoke of it/ said Blandie, huxriedly. 
* in order that you might tell your coach-- 
man to be on his guard' 

'I shall tell him to drive over the 
scoundrel if he gets a chance/ he answered, 

. Pray avoid ' Blanche was beginning. 

when, in an instant, her eyes became fixed, 
her face turned deadly white, and she stag- 
gered backward, and would have fallen had 
he not caught her in his arms. At the 
same moment he heard the entrance-gate 
open and footsteps advancing up the path, 
and, turning his head as he still supported 
Blanche, he saw, in the clear summer moon- 
light, not, as he had ftilly expected, Jim 
Harrison, — ^but Lionel Harding. 
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CHAPTER n. 

AFTER THE BEAPPEABANGE. 

A STOUNDING as Lionel Haitiing's re- 
"^^ appearance seemed to Blanche Ver- 
non^ it was in itself a veiy simple matter. 
He had not been aboard of * The Hybrid ' 
when she went down. When she had gone 
out of Canton, she was to have called back 
in a week, and Harding and the ship's car- 
penter had reroained on shore to super- 
intend the making, by native artisans, of 
some additional fittings, which the experi- 
ence of the run out had shown to be 
desirable. In connexion with this busi- 
ness they had gone inland, and had not 
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heard of the loss of the ship until a time 
when they knew that the news of it was 
on the road to England. Harding had 
then written to Blanche, telling her of his 
safety, and that he would come home in 
the 'Speedwell,' a sailing ship, whidi 
would reach England about the middle 
of June. It was this letter that Beeves 
had intercepted and tampered with, before 
handing it over to Grainger. The altera- 
tion of June to July in the letter had 
well served its purpose of misleading 
Grainger. Though he had been annoyed 
at the manner in which Blanche had pro* 
crastinated over the petty details of the 
arrangements, he had no serious misgivings 
that the event would be put off long 
enough to admit of Harding's return. He 
considered that he had two or three weeks to 
1^ and waa conipineed th«t it only re- 
quired insistence upon his part to put an end 
to the delay upon hers. Up to the night 
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treated of at the conclusion of the last 
chapter, he had given way to her waver- 
ing mood with aix air of gaJlant submis- 
sion ; but on that night he had begun 
to initiate his poUcy of insistence, and she 
had yielded to— as he imagined — the first 
indications of his intention to be firm. 
When she had named so near a day^ he 
had looked upon all as won, and had felt 
exceedingly happy and triumphant; so 
much so, that the information that Jim 
Harrison was lurking about scarcely caused 
him a passing moment's uneasiness. His 
jubilant feeling was in no small degree 
due to the idea that he had not only won 
the maid he loved, but had, by the same 
stroke, defeated the man he hated. Be- 
venge as well as love was sweet to him. 
He could imagine and gloat over wh^t 
Harding's feelings must be when he came 
home and foimd Blanche married to him ; 
and, with such thoughts in his mind, his 
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sensations on beholding Harding may be 
easily comprehended 

When Beeves wrote to Jim Harrison 
in connexion with the intercepted letter, 
his intention had been to ask him— when 
he had assured himself of being able to 
send a second letter safely — as he was in 
London, to look out for the arrival of * The 
Speedwell/ meet her, and communicate 
with Harding, so as to put him on his 
guard against aay trickeiy of Grainger's 
to keep him from the Vemona Harrison, 
as we have seen, had in a reckless fit re- 
turned to Oringford without answeriBg the 
letter, diance, however, had turned this 
apparently mad action to his advantage, 
and he returned to London in a better 
position to keep watch for the arrival of 
* The Speedwell ' than he would have been 
in had he been living there as a workman. 
Each day, after his interview with Dick 
Wilkinson, he inquired concerning her at the 
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office of her OMmers ; and when at length 
she came in he was at the dock to meet 
her. Mingling with the damonring crowd 
of boarding-house keepers, and other water- 
side harpies who surrounded the crew bb 
they came ashore, he saw Harding land 
from her, and heard him give a cabman 
the name of the hotel to which he was to 
drive him. JumpiBg into another cab he 
ordered himself to be driven to the same 
hotel, and reached it just in time to see 
Harding go in. Dismissing the cab he 
sauntered about in front of the hotel for 
a short time, and then muttered, *Ah, 
well, Fve housed him ; a few more minutes 
to let him get fixed, and then to put him 
upon Grainger. I know when I tell him 
he would be ready enough to join me 
in another Gordon's Shaft business if any- 
thing of the kind was required. Though, 
as &r as that goes, I don't suppose hell 
be as mad against Grainger as Grainger 
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will against him when they meet; Gaffer 
would as soon see the devil as him at this 
time. I wonder how hell take it?' 

The question seemed to suggest some 
new and startCng idea. He came to an 
abrupt pause in his musings^ and after 
standing 8tm for a minute. wHi a thought- 
All look on his face, struck his hand on his 
thigh, and muttered, * By Jingo I that never 
struck me before. That's what hell do; 
but le;t him ; it will be all the better for 
me, and can't really hurt the others. It 
will be the very last card he can play ; 
and when he has shown himself scoundrel 
enough to play it, I'll play my last one — 
and such an one I How glad I have been 
since that I missed him at the Shaft : that 
wouldn't have been half revenge like this. 
There seems a providence in the way I 
have got hold of him ; it looks as if it was 
intended that I was to revenge the death 
of my wifa As her father would have 
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said, The Lord has delivered him into my 
hands ; and if he gets out of them, he'll 
deserve to— that's alL And now I'll go 
and see this young fellow, but I won't tell 
him everything yet.' 

He entered the hotel, asked to be shown 
to Harding's apartment, and marched in 
upon him in much the same abrupt fashion 
that he had done upon the occasion of 
their first meeting. 

' Well, young gentleman, here you are 
then I ' was his greeting ; ' I'm glad to see 
you home again.' 

* What t you here again t' exclaimed 
Harding in surprise. 

' Yes,' said the other, with a grim smile; 
' you don't seem over-glad to see me, and 
yet you ought to be : I'm the proper person 
to be the first to welcome you ; I'm your 
what-do-you-call — ^your — ^your good genius. 
If it hadn't been for my good geniusing — 
for you will find that it has been good to 
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you, whatever it may turn out for others- 
you would have had occasion to have wished 
that you never had come home, — ^that you 
really had gone down in * The Hybrid.' ' 

' WeU, I guess from your being here 
that more devilry has been going on/ said 
Harding curtly, though not imcivilly. 

' There has/ ansT^ered Harrison,—' de- 
vilry that the other wasn't a patch upon ; 
but ' 

* What is it V interrupted Harding, im- 
patiently. 

* That's a long story,' answered Har- 
risen, in an imperturbable tone ; ' but I 
was going to say, that so &r as it concerns 
you it hasn't gone paat remedy/ 

' I suppose that scoundrel Grainger has 
been trying to entrap Miss Vernon again,' 
said Harding, an angry flush rising to his 
&ce as he spoke. 

' He has, and to some purpose,' answered 
Harrison : ' he is in London with her, for 
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them to be married. She thinks you axe 
at the bottom of the sea. He stopped 
your letter, teUing her of your escape.' 

' The vOlain t' exclaimed Harding, pas* 
sionately. 'In London herel TeU me 
where. He many her! Ill kill him 
rather V 

* Oh> you can leave the killing to me/ 
said Haxrison, with a short, jarring laugk 

* Tell me where in London I can find 
them,' repeated Harding, impetuously. 

' Well, I will to-night ; 111 take you to 
where you can come upon them. Ill call 
for you here in the evening. In the mean- 
time you can have a look through these : 
you 11 find some strange news in them.' 

As he spoke he took a tightly rolled 
packet of newspapers from his pocket, and, 
throwing them on the table, left the room 
before Harding, who was unprepared for so 
very abrupt a departure, could interpose a 
worf to ly hJ 
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The papers were copies of the Oring- 
ford Chronicle, contaiiiing lengthy and 
detailed reports of the attack upon The 
Parson at Gordon's Shaft, the arrest of 
Haxrison on his retuming to the neigh- 
bourhood, and Grainger's coniing forward 
to speak on his behalf; and last, though 
not least, of the inquest upon Florence 
Wilkinson. The circumstances in con- 
nexion with the latter matter grieved him 
greatly. He knew how keenly Blanche 
would feel the shame that had fallen upon 
her brother, and, through him, upon their 
name ; and he sat pondering upon this and 
other matters until Harrison, true to his 
promise, came again. 

The papers were still lying about when 
he entered the room, and, seeing them, he 
observed, — 

* I expect what's in them gave you 
plenty to think about while I was 
away V 
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* Yes, yes 1 ' said Hardiiig ; * but are we 
going now ? ' 

' Well, there isn't exactly any hurry for 
a few minutes ; but, as you are so anxious 
to be off, we can get on the move/ 

* What part are we boimd for ? ' asked 
Harding, when they were outsida 

' Blackheath,' answered Harrison ; * and 
as we will have to wait about a while 
there, let us leave talking till we get there ; 
it will be easier and safer than in the 
streets or trains/ 

*A11 right/ said Harding, briefly, and 
no more was said till they were fairly on 
the Heath making their way towards the 
villa occupied by the Vemons, when Harri- 
son opened a conversation by observing, ' I 
suppose you were surprised by what was in 
those newspapers I left you ? ' 

' Yes, I was surprised ; but I was still 
more puzzled,' said Harding, in a tone that 
invited question. 
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' And what puzzled you ? ' asked Har- 
rison. 

*Well, chiefly Grainger's coming for- 
ward to speak upon your behalf when you 
were before the magistrates for the outrage 
upon Mr. Grahame/ 

* But Mr. Grahame himself spoke for 
me/ »d Harrison, ixomoJly. 

* Ay, that I can understand ; but 
Ginger is aa altogether different person- 
age. He is an infernal scoundrel ; still I 
don't think he would have acted in that 
manner from fear ; I am pretty well sure he 
wouldn't from love, or in a forgiving spirit ; 
and what possible interest he could have in 
doing it Fm altogether at a loss to make 
out.' 

* Well, I see you reckon him up at about 
a correct figure ; many people beHeve that 
it was in a forgiving spirit that he did it ; 
but it wasn't ; he had an interest.' 

* Yes ; but what was it V 
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* Well, I caa't tell you just now, but you 
will know before long; and you'll say it 
wafl a strong enough one. But what do 
you think about young Vernon V 

* Well, I suppose we are bound to be- 
lieve anything of anybody upon sufficient 
evidence,' answered Harding, rather hesi- 
tatingly; ^and the evidence against him 
seems fall and clear enough; and yet I 
cannot bring myself to believe that he 
murdered the girl/ 

^Have you heaid anything of him or 
fiom him, while you have been away r 
^ Not a word/ 

* Oh, I just thought that some one might 
have been writing to you before the loss of 
" The Hybrid" was known/ 

' No ; I received no letter while I was 
out V 

* Then, you only have your doubts about 
Vernon being guilty, because you think he 
is not the kind of fellow to do such a thing.' 
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* Well, my idea of lim waa certainly 
that of a man incapable of so foul a deed ; 
beside, thinking the afejx over, I can't see 
that t^e supposed motive was anything like 
strong enough to account for the act I 
know fix>m his own lips that at the time 
of my visit to the Black Country he was 
all anxiety to marry her ; and it was owing 
to her fighting shy of it that they were not 
married ; and it does seem strange that a 
girl should allow herself to be seduced 
where she had lefdsed to marry. But wav- 
ing that, taking it that he was her 
seducer, I still can't see that it was in 
his case a motive powerM enough to ac- 
count for a man altogether belying his 
nature, and risldng his neck.' 

' But if he didn't do it, who did V 

* WeD, that is a question I asked my- 
self while waiting for you to call for me/ 
answ^ned Harding ; and again he spoke in 
a somewhat hesitating fashion. ^ As I am 
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doubly prejudiced in the matter, I may see 
things very crookedly ; but Til tell you what 
I did think when I was trying to hit upon 
possible answers to my own questions. 
When I was last at home, I was given to 
understand that there had been some love- 
making between this Miss Wilkinson and 
Grainger ; and if there was the slightest 
suspicious circumstance pointing to him in 
connexion with her death, I would a thou- 
sand times sooner believe that he, rather 
than Sidney Vernon, was her murderer/ 

'Well,' said Harrison, *I know there 
is more than one who knows all the parties 
concerned, who is quietly of opinion that if 
young Vernon didn't do it, Grainger did.' 

' But I suppose that, like myself, they 
have only their opinion?' 

'I suppose so; but still I think that 
even a few having that opinion now, shows 
that if it turned out that some one had 
more ttan an opinion could bring evidence. 
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you know people wouldn't pooh-pooli it, and 
say that lie couldn't liave done it ; and that 
it must be spite to accuse him ; and so on/ 

He spoke in an eager, questioning tone, 
and Harding answered, * Well, no, I don't 
think his general character would be of any 
service to him in such a case.' 

^ Nor his riches either?' 

^ No, nor his riches either,, if there was 
real proof against him. An innocent man 
may lose his life for want of money, if the 
police consider it necessary to hang him 
in order to justify themselves for having 
arrested him ; but money won't save a 
guilty one. But why ' 

* Here we are at the place,' interrupted 
Harrison, pointing to a house. 

In an instant the current of Harding's 
thoughts was diverted. * As Blanche thinks 
that I am dead, I ought, perhaps, to send a 
message first,' he said ; ^ but, after aU,' he 
went on, with a slight smile, ^ I hope there 

YOL. m. 11 
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will be joy enougli at seeing me to counter- 
baWce any m effects that might arise from 
the surprise ; I don^t think she will blame 
me for risking it/ 

He quickened his pace as he spoke^ and 
waa making straight for the gateway of the 
house when Harrison pulled him up. * Hold 
hard, sir/ he exclaimed^ laying his hand 
Upon his shoulder ; * you mustn't rush in 
like that ; IVe managed the business so far,, 
let me go through with it to the end in my 
own way ; it won't make an hour's differ- 
ejace to you.' 

* But why wait an hour .?* said Harding, 
impatiently. 

*Well, look here/ said Harrison, *I 
have watched round the house several 
nights, and I know exactly how things run. 
He is ih there with her now ; when he is 
going she will eoine to the door with him, 
and then you can drop upon the beast in 
her presence; that's what I want. You 
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couldn't foiw yourself right into the room 
where they are, you would have to ask for 
her, and see her by herself first, and then 
it would be made lighter to him. The old 
woman — excuse me, I didn't mean to be 
rude — ^would take care of that' 

Harding demurred, thinking the reason 
for delay a foolish one ; but the other, in 
his unreasoning hate, insisted, and urging 
as a title for consideration for his wishes, 
his haviag served Harding so far, the latter 
yielded, and further agreed that for a day 
or two he would again be silent as to the 
agency that had led to his appearing so 
opportxmely. This being arranged, they 
had loitered about until Grainger was 
taking his leave for the night, when Hard- 
ing had come upon him and Blanche in the 
manner we have seen. 

The angry oath that involuntarily rose 
to Grainger's lips as he recognised Harding 
brought Mra Vernon hurrying to the door* 
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At the sight of Harding she too almost 
fainted, but her perception of her daughter's 
condition enabled her to rally herself, and 
taking Blanche out of Grainger's arms, 
she supported her into the house, and the 
two men were left glaring at each other 
with looks that told plainly enough of the 
feeHngs of hate and antagonisim in their 
hearts. 

Grainger was the first to speak. *So 
you have got back, have you ? ' he ground 
out between his teeth as he heaved a 
long breath. 

*Yes; I've come back as you see; of 
course you are very much siuprised,' said 
Harding, and, despite his promise to Harri- 
son, he sneered in a manner that was signi- 
ficant as weU as triumphant. 

* If I am it isn't agreeably ; you know 
that fast enough,' the other answered. ^ I 
dare say you are thinking what a lucky 
devil you are, and so you are to a certain 
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extent. If your coining is to be of any 
service to you, it is just in time ; a week 
later, and I would have liked to liave seen 
you here : I would have been married to her 
then. But, mark this, I hope, and shall 
expect, to marry her yet ; I don't see why 
your turning up in this penny-theatre style 
should break off an engagement at the 
eleventh hour ; but anyway you may make 
up your mind to this, if I don't marry her 
you shan't I have one pull left yet, and 
111 use it to that extent, whatever anyone 
may say or think.' 

* You are a mean, cowardly blackguard! ' 
exclaimed Harding, indignantly. 

^That is as may be,' said the other, 
coolly, * but ' 

*I want to hold no fturther discourse 
with you,' Harding interrupted. 

' But I do with you, and you had better 
listen ; I'm not speaking like an old woman, 
just to scold ' 
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'Say what you have to say, briefly/ 
exclaimed Harding, again cutting him short. 

' WeU, briefly then, I say that if you are 
the tremendously generous fellow that you 
would have people believe you to be, you 
won't— even if you have the chance — get 
drawinir Miss Vernon into any fresh ar^ 

Vernon's place in Stonebury, you were 
holding forth about the meanness of being 
a dog in the manger, and that is all you 
can be in this affair now. I can prevent 
her from marrying you, and I will; whHe, if 
you try to hinder her from marrying me, 
you will do both her aad her mother an 
injury ; they are without means. / don't 
set up for being one of the extra-generous 
sort, Tm quite open to confess that with me 
self is the first law of nature ; I won't stand 
to be thrust aside and made a laughing- 
stock of to make room for you. As I said 
lUst now I have a pull left yet, and you 
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may take my word for it that it is a sure 
one — one that she wotdc^i't try to resist, 
and that you— being so generous, you know 
-would be bound to advise her to ^ve in 
to. Ill use it if there is occasion, so be 
warned ; if you make any move against 
me to-night, you will only be doing harm 
to her without doing good to yoturself. I 
shall come here in the morning to hear 
what the ladies have to say, and tell them 
my views, and if you really wish them well 
youll be at truce with me till then/ 

* WeU, if you have any pull as you call 
it, I know youll be scoundrel enough to use 
it ; and, as I do wish well to the ladies, I 
wiU not take any decisive step till I know 
what this ** pull ^ is, and then ITl act accord- 

mgiy' 

* Ah, well, that is all I want,' said the 
other, in a tone of sneering triumph ; ' you 
are bold, and clever, and lucky, but youll 
find youVe caught a tartar in me, I have 
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my sKces of luck too, and you'll find that 
I'm not to be bowled out/ 

He paused as if expecting some answer, 
but Harding made none. 

This seemed to enrage him, for the angry 
blood instantly rushed to his face, crimson- 
ing it to the roots of his hair, and in a voice 
that, though low, was ftdl of intense passion, 
he exclaimed, * See here, I never saw the 
man yet that could cut me out in anything, 
and you am't going to. I told you I 
would have her, and I will. Ill cross 
you, if I have to rack her heart to do it. 
If you don't want to make her suffer, go at 
once. Do you hear, will you go and leave 
things to take their course ? ' 

* No 1' answered Harding, emphatically. 
' m know the worst you can do.' 

^ Very well,* answered Grainger, * youll 
be responsible for what I shall do ; ' and, 
brushing past the other, he walked away. 

r 

Harding stood still for about a mi- 
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nute's space, as if to collect his thoughts ; 
and then^ the outer door being still open, 
stepped into the house. 

Just at that moment Polly Mansell 
came out of a room opening into the hall. 
She had heard from Mrs. Vernon the cause 
of Blanche's swooning, and was therefore 
not so surprised as the others had been, at 
the sight of Harding. 

* Oh, Tm so glad youVe come, Mr. Har- 
ding, for her sake,' she whispered, going 
up to him. * It would have been a living 
death for her to have been married to him; 
her heart wasn't in it a bit, though she did 
believe you was dead He forced himself 
on her, just because he had helped them a 
bit ; and that is what he helped them for. 
I can see through him, if they can't Kind- 
ness, indeed I don't tell me about kindness, 
whe& anyone might see that Miss Blanche's 
heart is being broke.' 

'You are a good, affectionate girl/ he 
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said, giving her hand a hearty shake; 
' but tell me^ has she recoyered &om this 
shock V 

*Yes, weVe brought her round,' she 
answered. * She is in there with her mo- 
thcr. If you want to see her, you had 
better go in. You mightn't be asked/ she 
concluded, with a slight smile; 'I hardly 
think Mrs. Vernon is as glad to see you as 
Miss Blanche is.' 

* 111 act upon your advicei if you will 
lead the way for me/ he whispered back, 
smiling in his tunL 

*0h, of course 111 do that^ sir/ she 
said, in a demure tone, though there was a 
mischievous sparkle in her eyes. And, 
stepping to the door through which she 
had just come, and throwing it open, an* 
nounced — 'Mr. Harding!' as though she 
were ushering in some ordinary, every-day 
caller. 

As he entered the room, Blanche was 
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seated with her elbows resting on a table 
and her head supported between her hands ; 
but, at the sound of his footstep she raised 
her eyes, and gazed at hun with so much 
of bewilderment in her looks, that« after 
waitiDg for some time, ezpectLag her to 
speak, he softly saidj-~ 

'You may be sure I am in the flesh, 
Blanche ; the sea does not give up its dead 
in this fashion. I know that till within 
the last few minutes you have been imder 
the impression that I perished with my 
shipmates ; but I was not on board of " The 
Hybrid " when she went down.' 

*Why did you not let me know this 
before V said Blanche, at length finding her 
voice; 'you might have known how happy 
the knowledge would have made me ; and 
it would have saved me from so much — 
oh, so very much of wretchedness 1 — from 
being the promised, almost the ax^ual ^e 
of another, while my love— now that I 
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know that you are living — ^is still yours. 

Lionel 1 Lionel 1 such neglect was cnieL 

1 know xiot what I shall do. I almost v^ish. 
I was dead.' 

She had spoken hysterically; and, as 
she concluded, . she again hid her fitce in 
her hands, and sobbed so that her whole 
frame trembled. The sight of this grief 
was too much for Harding; and, heedless 
of the presence of her mother, and all other 
considerations, he darted to her side, and 
throwing his arms around her passionately 
exclaimed, — 

'Don't grieve like that, darling. All 
may be well yet— and soon. Tou have 
been cruelly dealt with, but not by me. 
Till I landed in England to-day I was 
under ihe impression that you knew of my 

■ 

safety. I wrote to inform you of it within 
a week of the wreck — ^within an hour of 
my knowing of the event, and that news 
would go home that all belonging to the 
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fillip had been lost witli her. But my 
letter never readied yoiu' 

Raising her face again, Blanche thanked 
him with a glance ; but, before she could 
speak, her mother, who sat looking on 
fumingly indignant, took up the diacourse 
by observing,- 

*Well, it does appear strange, Mr. 
Harding, that of all letters addressed to us 
yours alone, and in eTery instance, should 
fail to reach us.' 

'Yes, it is strange — to say the least 
of it,' he said, unwinding his arms from 
Blanche ; * and I have a very strong idea 
that it is something more than merely 
strange/ 

* That I can say nothing about,' she 
said, coldly ; * but, in any case, it is un- 
fortunate. However, you cannot hold 
Blanche responsible for the consequences. 
She ax^ted in good faith.' 

' But, Ma ! ' said Blanche, in a tone of 
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surprise, ' this cannot go on now. I chjol^ 
not think Mr. Grainger himself would 
wish it' 

' If Mr. Harding, here, had been a ferm^ 
days later in coming forward in this imex:^ 
pected mamier/ said Mrs. Vernon, ' it would 
have been useless for you to have talked in. 
that strain, Blanche; and I must confess 
that I don't see why the accident of his 
coming a day or two sooner rather than 
later should be made to affect Mr. Grainger 
prejudicially. As to what Mr. Grainger 
might wish, I think you had better wait 
and learn that firom himself. One thing, 
however, is certain -^ he will not wish 
to be made ridiculouB m the eyes of the 
world.' 

' I had a little talk with Mr. Grainger 
outside,' said Harding, ^and I may tell 
you that his wish is that the engagement 
between Blanche and him should be carried 
out He will be here to-morrow to tell 
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you that such is the oase, and I have 
only to ask that in deciding Blanche will 
consider herself and not me; but I do 
hope that she vriU consider hersel£' 

' I cannot think that I would be con* 
sidering either his happiness or my own 
if I consented/ said Blanche, firmly. ' I 
ahaU ' 

'Say nothing rashly^ Blanche/ said 
Harding, checking her; 'take to-<night 
for thought, and decide only when you 
have heard what he hB& to say, and let 
no thought of me induce you to act in a 
manner that may prove injurious to your- 
self/ 

While he was speaking the doud that 
had fallen upon Mrs. Vernon's face cleared 
away a little, and, speaking in a more 
gracious tone, she observed, *! must do 
^ the jusaoe of sap^ Mr. Ha*«. 
that you are acting most honourably and 
disinterestedly, and T hope Blanche will 
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act with equal good sense. This compli- 
cation has arisen through the miscarriage 
of your letter ; that such miscarriage has 
proved a great misfortune to you I freely 
admit, but as you speak so reasonably I 
feel sure that you on the other hand will 
admit that the misfortime is yours.' 

' I am willing to accept it as solely 
mine, and I would only be too glad if 
by doing so I could secure Blanche's hap- 
piness. I see now that there is confusion 
worse than death, and as she has brought 
herself into this position by acting on the 
belief that I was dead, it would, perhaps, 
have been better for her if I had gone 
down with my sHp/ 

* Don't be unkind, Lionel ; don't speak 
like that,' Blanche faltered, looking at him 
with tears standing in her eyes. 

He was still by her side, and seizing 
her hand he exclaimed in a low, passionate 
tone, ' I know you wouldn't wish me 
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dead, Blanche, but I feel that I could 
die to make you happy! But, however,' 
he went on, trying to speak in a half- 
playful tone, * I only said " perhaps," 
Blanche, it may turn out that it is better 
for you that I did not sink with "The 
Hybrid ;" at any rate, I wiU only say 
good night now. I will call in the early 
part of to-morrow evening, and then I 
will say farewell, if necessary.' 

He pressed her hand and seemed as 
if about to stoop and kiss her, but after 
a moment's hesitation he turned his head 
away, and bidding her mother good night 
hurried fix)m the house. 

Though Harding's reappearance at this 
juncture had placed her in a position that 
to one of her nature was cruelly env- 
barrassing, Blanche's feeling was upon the 
whole one of joy. Her mother's, upon the 
other hand, was one of extreme annoyance. 
Mrs. Vernon, as we have seen, held what 

yoL. in. 2^2 
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those entertaining them choose to style 
'sensible' views of maxriage. The theory 
of these views being broadly 'the richer 
the man the better the husband/ she, 
of course, regarded Grainger as an in- 
finitely better ' match ' than Harding. 
She had been desirous to see Blanche 
become his wife even in the days of their 
supposed prosperity, and now when in the 
time of their need for the substantial ad*- 
vantages of a good match the prize was 
all but secured, the prospect of its being 
lost — thrown away — through some 'ro- 
mantic foUy' on Blanche's part was bitterly 
distasteful to her — so distasteful that, 
despite what had fallen from her daughter, 
she determined stiU to fight against it. 

Breaking a silence that had lasted for 
some minutes after Harding's departure, 
she observed, 'Of coin:se, Blanche, you 
cannot wonder that Mr. Grainger should 
expect you to carry out your engagement 
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with him now that it has gone so very 
far V 

'I will wonder if he expects me to 
do so when I tell him, as I must, that 
that now I know that Lion^J is living, 
I could not in honeerty marry any other 
man— — ' 

' Oh, that is mere school-miss talk, 
Blanche !' exclaimed the mother, impa- 
tiently ;. 'if girls generally were to get 
it into their minds that they would not 
marry one man because they happened to 
have a liking for another, very few would 
get married at all. Mr. Grainger will 
probably look upon such an idea as non- 
sense, and insist upon the engagement 
being carried out ; and if he does I must 
say that I thinks — putting aside his special 
claim to consideration for all his kindness 
to us — you are boimd to accede to his 
wishes.' 

' I should not consider myself so bound,' 
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said Blanche, speaking witli a suddenly 
kindled indignation that brought back 
firmness to her voice and colour to her 
face, 'and his insisting upon such a thing 
would enable me to tell him so distinctly-. 
I know how kind he has been to us, but 
I would begin to suspect the motive of 
his kindness, so far as I was concerned, 
if he were still to insist upon me marrying 
him, after I had told him my heart was 
another's.' 

* If you are going into heroics, of course 
I can't follow you,' said the mother, shrug- 
ging her shouldeiB ; a am only speaking aa 
any sensible person would speak ; why, even 
Mr. Harding told you to think of yourself.' 

'In the case we are* speaking of I 
would think of myself,' answered Blanche, 
emphatically ; ' it would be time to do so 
if I found myself dealing with a man who 
showed that he had neither proper respect 
for himself nor consideration for me/ 
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^Then, if Mr. Grainger should in- 
sist ' 

* I will try to think better of him than 
to suppose he will/ interrupted Blanche, in 
a tone suggestive of her wishing to bring 
the conversation to an end. 

* But if he does V persisted the mother. 

* I shall decline,' answered Blanche, in 
a very decided tone. 

'Ah, well,' said her mother, *I must 
say with Mr. Harding, take the night for 
thought ; perhaps you will think better of 
it in the morning.' 

* I shall not think differently,' said 
Blanche, in the same decided — ^almost de- 
fiant — tone. 

* It seems to me that Mr. Harding's 
reappearing has turned your brain,' said 
the mother, sharply, and referring to 
Blanche's manner rather than her words. 

To this Blanche made no answer. She 
felt that her lover's reappearance really 
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had greatly elated her, had given her 
courage and energy, and a lightness and 
firmness of spirits such as she had not 
experienced for many a long day. 

As she remained silent her mother made 
no further observation, and the subject was 
allowed to drop for the time, though in the 
morning Mrs. Vernon once more returned 
to the charge; but, finding Blanche imal- 
terably firm, soon desisted, finishing by 
saying in a tone of vexation, *Well, you 
must tell Mr. Grainger yourself, for I will not. ' 

' I shall have no fear of doing that,' 
Blanche answered ; * in the first place, I do 
not judge Mr. Grainger as you do ; I woiild 
be sorry to think that he would wish to 
press for a continuance of the engagement 
tmder thede changed circumstances.' 

' You know what he told Mr. Harding?' 

'Yes,' said Blanche, with a slight 
smile ; ' but he might say things to Mr. 
Harding that he did not exactly mean.' 
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* I think you will find that he meant 
what he said on this point/ 

'Well, in that case, as I observed last 
night, the nature of the situation would 
give me the courage to meet it/ 

* Well, well, take your own wilful way, 
then ! ' exclaimed the mother, and giving 
her dress an angry rustle she swept out of 
the room. 
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rpHOUGH she resented the idea of his 
+ any longer holding her to her engage* 
ment, Blanche, amid her own joy, experi- 
enced a feeling of compassion for Grainger. 
She knew that he loved her with aU the 
strength of a peculiarly strong nature, and 
that he would be greatly disappointed by 
the turn things had taken. She could even 
conceive his being angry and unreasonable 
under the disappointment ; but, at the 
same time, she fully believed in the opinion 
which she had expressed to the effect that 
he would not now dehberately insist upon 
then: engagement being carried out. Not- 
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withstanding Iter confidence upon this 
point, however, she became very nervous 
and agitated, when presently she heard his 
ring at the door. 

As he entered the room in which she 
was seated she glanced eagerly at his face, 
and saw that it was unusually pale and 
wore an ominously resolute expression. 
She had expected that on seeing her he 
would at once broach the subject, which? 
judgmg from her o^ feelings, she had 
taken it for granted would be uppermost in 
his mind — ^the subject, namely, of Hard- 
ing's return. When, therefore, after 
bidding her good morning in his ordinary 
way, he began to discourse upon common- 
place topics, as, though nothing had hap^ 
pened, she was quite taken aback, and, 
despite his studied efforts to force conver- 
sation and make it easy, she could only 
answer him confusedly and in mono- 
syllables. When this had gone on for 
something like ten minutes Blanche began 
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to recover her aelf-possession, and ahe 
realised vith a aeaise of dismay that he was, 
of set and determined purpose, acting upon 
the assumption that Harding's return tras 
to luake no di&reuce between them. Her 
indignation at this gave her course, as 
she had said to her mother it would ; and, 
after letting things take their course for a 
few minutes longer, in the hope — ^which 
proved vain — ^that he would yet come to 
the subject, she started it herself 

At a moment when the conversation 
seemed in danger of coming to a standstill, 
he fell back upon that stock stop-gap of the 
weather, and after some more general 
remarks observed, 'I hope we shall have 
it fine to travel' 

Opening her eyes to their fullest ex- 
tent, and tuning them upon him ■with, a 
look of questioning surprise, as if uncertain 
whether she had rightly comprehended his 
-—iiiing. she quietly said, 'You seem to 
forgotten Mr. Harding's return.' 



^ 
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^I had not forgotten it/ he said, his 
face darkening as he spoke ; ' but I 
thought you would scarcely care about its 
being referred to unnecessarily — it is an 
awkward thing, to say the least of it/ 

' Yes ; circumstances have made it so/ 
she said ; * and I am very sorry that so much 
of the embarrassment and unpleasantness 
arising out of it should fall upon you/ 

' I daresay that he will think that most 
of it has fallen upon him ; but so far as I 
am concerned I ^m desirous that thei'e 
should be as little unpleasatitness as pos- 
sible for any oiie. 1 shall certainly not 
torment myself 61: annoy you by any foolish 
display of jealoiisy ; and if Mr. Harding 
will be agreeable to our all meeting freely 
as friends, I ain sui'e I will' 

He spoke with evei*y appearance of 
gravity and earnestness; but she knew 
that he was wilfuUy misunderstanding 
her, and trying to overbear h6r in any 
attempt to recede from her etigagetnent 
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with him, and speaMng more cooUy and 
firmly she said, ' I feax, Mr. Grainger, we 
axe at cross purposea Accident haa inter- 
fered so strangely with our engagement, 
that I think it would be a pity to involve 
ourselves in any additional complications, 
through want of plain speaking. You 
speak as though you take it as understood 
that we are to be married notwithstaading 
the strange occurrence of last night ; but 
my idea — and I believed and hoped that 
it would have been yours — is that we 
neither can or should be married.' 

*We can be, and / don't see why we 
should not be. On the contrary, I think 
we ought to be, and I should still hope 
that we will be. You know, Blanche,' he 
went on in a tone of reasoning appeal, 
' when Harding came so unexpectedly before 
I gave way at once, things had not gone 
so far then. But now it is different We 
were on the very verge of marriage, and I 
had come to look upon my happmess as an 
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accomplished fact, I did think I could have 
done anything for you, but what you wish 
now is too hard, I can't go back ; don't you 
throw me over. Be just with me ; you 
promised to be my wife, but for a little 
accidental delay you would have been my 
wife before last night ; and if you had been, 
I am sure that the discovery that Harding 
was alive would not have made you a 
less true wife; let the thoughts that 
would have weighed with you then plead 
for me now. Come, Blanche, say you will 
still be my wife ; you shall never regret it, 
I will make you happy.' 

While speaking he had moved to her 
side, and as he concluded, he laid his hands 
on her shoulders, and looked beseechingly 
into her eyes, and his agitation evidently 
produced a similar feeling in her. The 
resentment that had been gathering in her 
mind was forgotten, and in a voice that 
trembled with emotion she answered, — 

' Mr. Grainger, don't urge me, pray ; 
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it cannot be. If it was only a sacrifice of 
my own inclinations, believe me I would 
make it — you deserve that I should. But 
whatever injury I may do you by asking 
you to release me from my engagement to 
you, I am certain that I would be doing 
you a greater wrong by going through with 
it. For your sake I will speak as perhaps 
in modesty I should not speak I love 
lionel Harding ; love hiTn as I feel I can- 
not love any other man, not even you who 
have been so good to me, who so richly 
deserve my love if I had any to give. 
I promised to be your wife, believing 
Lionel to be dead ; but now that I know 
him to be living, I could not nor should 
not marry another, — we cannot control 
oinr thoughts. Be my friend still, but 
in mercy to us both don't ask me to be 
your wife.' 

'And you would cast me aside for 
him?' he exclaimed, passionately, taking 
no heed of her concluding words. 'But 
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you shan't/ he went on, his face flushing 
heavily as he spoke. * 111 make you draw 
the line at that, come what will as to th^ 
reat. If you wou't marry me, Fll take 
care you don't marry himu He shall not 
have the laugh of me ; if I can't win you, 
I will make it a drawu game with him any 
way/ 

* Don't be angry with me, Mr. Grainger,' 
she said in a tone that had more of sorrow 
than alarm in it ; 'you wiU regret haviog 
spoken such words when you are your 
better self again.' 

' You are going the way to make me my 
worse self,' he answered sullenly, ^ and you 
don't know what that is ; I tell you I've 
got a devil in me if I am crossed' 

' Oh, don't talk like that,— don't talk like 
that,' Blanche pleaded, laying her hand on 
his arm. 

* Not talk I ' he burst out, shaking off 
her light touch ; ' no, I suppose you would 
like me to put up with it all and not 
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speak, to be made a scoff and scorn to 
everybody, and above all to him, and be 
smoothed down by a few soft words, like 
some silly boy; but I won't — will you 
keep your promise and marry me?' 

* I cannot, Mr. Grainger, it ' 

* Will you? Will you ?' he broke m. 

* How can I, seeing ' 

*TeU me, will you? yes or no?' he 
again interrupted in a savage, overbearing . 
tone. 

* Then, no 1 ' she said decisively, and for 

the first time there was a look of anger on 

her face. 

*And so that is to be the end of my 
trying for you. is it?' he said, speaking 

with a cool malignity that was far more 
repulsive than his previous passion. ' This 
is to be my reward for putting your hope- 
ful brother into a berth, and keeping you 
all going — I'm to be thrown off as soon, as 
I am not wanted. I must go to the wall 
when it pleases Mr. Harding to show up.' 
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*You are unjust, Mr. Grainger/ said 
Blanche, with a quivering lip, * I am sorry 
to hear you speak in that way.' 

' I expect you will be sorrier before I 
have done/ he answered with a savage 
sneer; 'I told you 1 had a devil in me, 
and I have ; and you have roused it, and 
you shall feel its fangs. As you won't 
marry me, you must promise me that you 
will not marry him ; if I can't have you, 
nobody else shall.' 

' Oh, really, Mr. Grainger, this passes aQ 
reasonable limits,' she said; *our conver- 
sation must end here.' 

*No, it mustn't,' he said, with a mock- 
ing laugh, * the point of it has to come yet. 
I told you just now that if you wouldn't 
marry me, you shouldn't marry him ; I told 
liiTn the same thing the first time I met 
him, and again last night. IVe sworn it 
to myself, and as it happens I can make it 
good, and I will. I daresay it is imjust, 
and ungenerous, and dog-in-the-mangerish, 
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and all that sort of thing, but I don't care ; 
he shall not have the laugh of me if I can 
help it by any meana You had better 
promise me that you won't many him ; 
you will have to do so, and you had better 
not drive me to extremes. This is no brag- 
ging talk just to frighten you ; I can force 
you to do as I want, but by a means that 
I do not even want to name, unless you 
compel me. After aU, I don't want to 
tortiu-e you, or make myself look mean 
unnecesaaxily, but I wiU make certain that 
he doesn't triumph over me— Will you 
pledge me yoiu* word not to marry 
him?' 

'Most certainly not, sir,' she repHed, 
with indignant emphasis; *but I repeat 
that this interview, and not only that, but 
all further intercourse between us, must 
end here ; and I can only regret for sake of 
the past, and of the obligations we have 
been under to you, that you should have 
shown yourself to be — what you are.' 
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* Do you mean to marry Hm ?^ he asked 
in a tone of sullen defiance. 

* There is no gentleman on the premises, 
and 80 I suppose I must submit to you con- 
tinuing to inflict yourself upon me in this 
manner/ she said, with a contemptuous curl 
of the lip. 

' Do you mean to marry him ? ' he re- 
peated doggedly. 

* I do 1 ' she answered sharply ; ' and now 
I shaU listen to nothing furOier from you/ 

' Yes^ you will, though/ he said savagely, 
* you'U listen to this— If you marry Harding, 
you'll hang your brother !' 

She staggered back, as though she had 
received a blow, and, staring at him wildly, 
gasped out, ' Hat]g my brother I What do 
you mean V 

' Just what I say. I know where your 
brother is ; I have been in communication 
with him ever since he has been away, have 
suppUed him with money, and been the 
chief means of screening him and keeping 
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him out of the clutches of the law, and all 
for your sake. I could enable the authorities 
to arrest him at any moment, and if you 
marry this fellow, I will as sure as I stand 
here.' 

' You would never be so cowardly and • 
cruel,' she said, speaking in a low, trem- 
bling tone, and with a scared look upon her 
face. 

' I would do it, anyway/ he said, with 
dogged determination. *The serpent that 
has stung me shan't wear my ci^wn if I 
can help it, and if I can't help it in any 
other way I will in that. They say those 
laugh who win, but where no one wins, no 
one can laugh. I don't see why I shoixLd 
continue to have aU sorts of consideration 
for a lot of people who have none whatever 
for me.' 

' BeKeve me, Mr. Grainger, I considered 
you as weU as myself in wishing to break 
off our engagement,' said Blanche, in a 
deprecatory tone. 
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^ Oh, I dare say/ he sneered. ' If I would 
have been put off with a lot of soft talk 
from you, and a " Ah, .^ell, after all, I am 
sorry for the poor devil," from him, it 
would have been aU very well ; but when I 
wanted consideration in deed, you would 
have thrown me off— if you could. My 
man Barber talks about my self-will being 
a thorn in the flesh to me ; but others 
shall find it so as well if they won't give 
way to it.' 

^ Where is poor Sidney V she asked. 

* It doesn't suit me to tell that,' he said, 
' but don't think that I can't. You know 
his handwriting ; look at these ; you can 
see by the postmarks they have been 
received quite recently.' 

As he spoke he drew some envelopes 
from his pocket and showed them to her, 
and she saw that the addresses on them 
were indeed in her brother's handwriting. 
The sight seemed to affect her strongly, 
and suddenly covering her face with her 
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hands, she sobbed out, * O my poor 
brother I my poor brother I' 

One effect of this emotion was to cause 
an instant chaiige in Grainger's manner. 
He had gone close to her to show her 
the envelopes, and now laying one hand 
lightly on her head, he said in a half-apolo- 
getical, half-pleading voice : ' There ! there ! 
Blanche ! I think I must be half mad at 
your rejecting me; let us forget and for- 
give all that has been said now ; only keep 
your promise to me; marry me, and you 
will see that all will yet be well.' 

' Oh, no, no 1 I couldn't do that ! Any 
thing but that,' she exclaimed. 

Though the aversion in her tone was 
unconscious, it was unmistakable, and he 
knew, too, the meaning of her involun- 
tarily shrinking away from under his touch. 
In a moment his savage mood returned, 
and, if possible, witk increased vehemence. 

' Very well, then, that settles it,' he said, 
hoarsely ; ' but, by G — d, I'll stick as hard 
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to my text as you do to yours. If you 
marry Harding, your brother wiU swing. 
It lies with you to say the word ; do you 
engage not to marry him V 

a wiU speak to him,' she said. 

* That won t do ; you must decide not 
to marry him. Do you promise V 

She paused for a moment, and then, 
looking up proudly, answered, ' Yes ; I 
know Lionel wouldn't wish me to injiu-e 
my brother on his account/ 

* I would rather it hadn't come to this,' 
he said, in a tone of sullen apology ; * but 
whatever you may think, Harding had 
pretty much the same feelings towards me 
that I had to him, and I was determined 
that he shouldn't find my loss his gain, and 
you drove me to extremities before you 
would give in-' 

She turned her face from him without 
answering, and then with a muttered good 
morning he left her. 

How unhappy he had made Blanche 
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may be easily imagined ; but it is question- 
able whether on his departure he was not 
the more miserable of the two. The devil 
within him, which had enabled him to gain 
the triumph he had resolved to gain against 
his rival, had also rended himself. He 
felt both the loss of Blanche and the man- 
ner of it very keenly. For the first time 
in his life he experienced the bitterness of 
feeling degraded in his own estimation. 
He knew that she, too, would now regard 
him as mean and hateful ; and, after his 
fashion, he had loved her very dearly. 

Though in her irritation Mrs. Vernon 
had said to her daughter that she must 
herself teU Grainger of his final rejection, 
she had fully expected to have been sum- 
moned to take part in the interview. She 
knew how desperately in earnest Grainger 
was in his desire to secure Blanche; she 
understood his strength and tenacity of 
purpose, and she hoped that though she 
had fidled he would succeed in over-per- 
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suading Blanche ; especially with a little 
moral aid from her, if, or rather when, she 
was appealed to. She was therefore an- 
noyed as well as surprised when she heard 
him leaving the house, and saw, by the 
glimpse of his face which she caught from 
the window of her room, that he was 
leaving it in anger. After waiting for 
some minutes, and, finding that her daugh- 
ter did not come, she went to her. Blanche 
was still strongly agitated ; but, disregard- 
ing this, or perhaps in her impatience not 
noticing it, her mother saluted her with a 
half-sneering, half-questioning, ' Well ? ' 

Blanche looked up, but it was some 
Uttle time before she could command her- 
self sufficiently to speak. When she did 
recover her voice she burst out indignantly, 
*He is a bad manl A mean, cruel, cow- 
ardly, wicked man!' 

' Heroics again,' said the mother, shrug- 
ging her shoulders. * In sober language, — 
what dreadful wickedness has he been 
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guilty of? Resentijig being used as a 
pkything. I suppose?' 

' He has been guilty of this dastardly 
and wicked thing ! ' retorted Blanche ; and, 
her indignation giving her eloquence, she 
poured out the story of what had passed — 
of his threats, and the sacrificial promise 
he had forced her to make. ^ I am happy, 
at lea^t, in escaping him,' she concluded. 
* I tried to reason myself into loving him, 
but there was a something in my heart 
that made me shrink from him the first 
moment that I saw he wanted to be more 
than a friend ; and my instinct ^ truer 
than my reason.' 

Mrs. Vernon had gone very white as she 
listened, and her meaner was painfully an- 
xious, and her voice scarcely ahove a whisper 
as she asked, ' But do you think it can be 
true, Blanche ? Do you think he does know 
the whereabouts of our unhappy boy, or 
has he been in correspondence with him 
since that — ^that dreadful business V 
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' If I had seen the slightest ground for 
doubting it I would not have made the 
promise/ answered Blanche, sadly. 

*And do y©u believe he would carry 
out his threat?' 

* I believe him to be capable of that, or 
worse, if anything can be worse.' 

*Well, after what you have told me, 
Blanche,' said the mother, * I am bound to 
admit that I, too, think there is very little 
he would stand at; but that very belief 
inclines me to doubt whether he has really 
the power he boasts of. If he had, why 
did he not— being so strongly desirous of 
an union with you, and so unscrupulous — 
— ^use it to enforce the marriage with him- 
self?' 

* Because he knew exactly how far he 
could go,' said Blanche, proudly, and her 
eyes flashing as she spoke. ^ After he had 
uttered his threat, I would not have mar- 
ried him even to have saved my brother^a 
life. I would lay down my life to preserve 
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his, — I am going to lay down my happiness 
for his sake; but the other thing would 
have been too horrible/ 

She paused for a moment, shuddering, 
and then, with a vehemence that was 
slightly hysterical, she resumed, * I cannot 
express the loathing, and fear, and shrink- 
ing antipathy towards him that this inter- 
view has wrought in me. I must speak 
strongly ; to have married him, feeling as 
I feel now, would have been to have con- 
signed myself to a very hell upon earth. Sid- 
ney would not wish it ; one who would accept 
life at such a sacrifice would be unworthy 
to live. There is no saying how bad such 
a wretch as this Grainger could be, when 
there is revenge in his heart ; and I speak 
as I am speaking now to justify myself in 
revising — as I would reftise at all hazards 
— if finding how far his threat has coerced 
me, he should later attempt to force me 
into a marriage with him ; not that I think 
it likely that he will do so. For my 
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brother's sake I tried my best to be 
humble and polite, but I felt that my 
horror showed itsetf in my face. He saw 
it, and, as I said just now, knew from it 
how far he might go, and he went to the 
utmost length.' 

*I knew he would be likely to be 
brusque under rejection," said Mrs. Vernon, 
' but I had no idea that he could be so 
cruel to you; believe me, Blanche, when I 
urged you to marry him, I did believe he 
loved you devotedly.' 

' Perhaps he did axjcording to his wicked 
nature,' answered Blanche, with a touch of 
bitter irony ; * but, as you see, the tender 
mercies of the wicked are indeed cruel. 
He didn't wish to torture me,' he said ; 
* he was only determined that as he had 
the power to prevent a rival from triumph- 
ing over him, he would use it. It was at 
hun that he struck, not at me, as if he did 
not know full well that the blow fell on 
me, that I was resigning happiness in 
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giving up Idond, and finiting a new un— 
happiness in the knowledge that mj^ 
brother's life was at his mercy/ 

As he conchidedy there was an abrupt^ 
change m her manner, her voice died awaj^ 
in a half-choked sob, the expression of hex- 
fiice softened, and two great gUttering- 
tears gathered in her eyea Her mother 
instantJ J noted the change, and, going up 
to her, and taking her hands, said sootk-^ 
inglj, ' You have, indeed, cause to be un- 
happy, Blanche ; greater, hr greater cause 
than even I have, though this last news 
about our unfinrtonate boy makes me feel 
utterly miserable.' 

Blanche made no answer, being, per- 
haps, a&aid to trust her voice, and after a 
brief pause, her mother, speaking in, a 
pleading tone, said, * You will keep your 
promise, Blanche, for poca: Sids sake V 

'I wiU,' she murmured, 'fully and 
faithfully, and I can only hope that my 
doing so may protect and save Sid.' 
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'You will not allow Mr. Hai*diiig to 
over-persuade you?' went on the mother, 
in the same pleading tone. 

' He will not attempt to do oo ; he 
would not bring sorrow upon me/ answered 
Blanche, and again for the moment her 
tone and look were proud. 

Feeling herself how painfiil the inter- 
view was, Mrs. Vernon said no more ; and 
presently Blanche crept away to her own 
room, and remained there alone with her 
grief, until Hawiing's arrival in the even- 
ing. 

After what Grainger had said on the 
previous night he wa3 prepared to find 
her in some trouble of mind, but, never- 
theless,*he was greatly shocked when, on 
her coming to him in the sitting-room into 
which he had been shown, he saw the 
expression of misery and anguish on her 
face. Impulsively he stepped up to her, 
and, taking her in his arms, murmured in 
a voice trembling from emotion, * My poor 
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Blanche I I can see how the cowardly 
villam has been making you suffer ; but 
keep a good heart, darling; we shall 
weather the storm yet, at least I hope so. 
But what is it ? He spoke last night of 
having some hold upon you, by which he 
could bend you to his will — ^what did he 
mean? 

* Lionel, you do love me ! I know 
you do,' she sobbed, letting her head fall 
upon his breaBt. 

* Heaven knows I do, Blanche I ' he ex- 
claimed earnestly. 

* I know it, — I know it, Lionel,' she 
said, without raising her head. ' and I am 
SO sorry, but — ^ 

' Sorry that I love you ! ' he exclaimed, 
taking his arms from about her, and 
stepping back a pace. 

' No, no, not for that,' she stammered ; 
' I'm gM of that ; it wiU be my comfort 
in the time to come ; it is for you I am 
sorry. We — we must part, Lionel ! ' 
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* Part !' he echoed in amazement. 

* Yes, Lionel/ she said, with a sorrowM 
shake of the head. 

Suddenly stepping forward again, and 
tightly grasping her hand, while the hot 
blood rushed to his own fece, he sternly 
exclaimed, * You do not mean to say you 
are going to marry that fellow V 

* No, not that,' she said, with a shudder ; 
* but — but neither can I marry you, 
Lionel' 

He would have started back, but, 
clinging to his hand, she went on, — 

* Don't be impatient with me, Lionel ; 
I am sm:e you wiU pity me, not be angry 
with me, when you hear the reason.' 

* Forgive me,' he said, his manner 
softening again ; * what you say makes me 
forget myself, but what is the reason — 
what is this Grainger's power over you^ 
for I suppose that is what it comes to V 

She was about to tell him, when she 
remembered that in the excitement of their 
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meeting, on the ni^t before, she had for- 
gotten to say anything of her brother. 
This confused her, and she stammered out^ 
* I ought to have told you — perhaps you 
'^have you heard anything about Sidney V 

* Tes ; I have heard of the misfortune 
that has befidlen him. I say misfortune, 
for I cannot bring myself to believe i^at 
he is guilty of what is laid to his charge. 
Such a crime would be altogether foreign 
to his nature ; and, besides, I know firom 
himself that he loved the girl/ 

' It was foreign to his nature, Lionel ; 
I know he could not have plotted it ; it 
was done in a moment of madness^ and 
that is why I would screen him/ 

* Do you believe he did it^ then V he 
asked 

' I scarcely know/ she answered ; ' some- 
times I thiok it must be some terrible mis- 
take ; but whatever we, his Mends, may 
think^ so many circumstances point to him 
as guilty, that others cannot but believe 
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him so. If he were taken, he would — 
woTild — Lionel, I cannot speak the word ; 
it is a thing too dreadful even to think 
of. And it is to avert that — that thing, 
we must part. This Grainger has, by some 
means, foL out w brother's hiding^laoe; 
has been in correspondence with him ; and 
he vows that he will give him up to 
justice if I marry you.' 

The angry oath that rose to his lips was 
only half swallowed down, and there was 
no mistaking the meaning of the fierce light 
that shot into his eyes : and tightening her 
hold upon his hand as he would again have 
withdrawn it, laying her other hand on his 
arm, and looking beseechingly into his face, 
Blanche exclaimed, ' Oh, pray, Lionel, don't 
give way to passion ; you must not see him ; 
any expression of contempt from you would 
drive him to do his worst.' 

'The dastardly hound!' ground out 
Harding between his teeth. *I mustn't 
see him, if I am to do nothiag more ; it is 
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a pity it should be thought a crime, for it 
would certainlj be no sin to rid the world 
of such a monster as hinu It is hard lines 
if our happiaess is to be destroyed m this 
way by him.' 

* But you do not think that, in the fece 
of his threat, I could have acted otherwise 
thaa I did V she questioned, regarding him 
with a look of loving anxiety. 

* No, Blanche, I don't blame you,' he 
answered softly ; * believing what he said, 
you were bound to yield ; but may not his 
threats have been all bombast — ^is it likely 
tiat Sidney w<^d cor^spond with hi^ 
and never write to you or your mother V 

*He showed me the letters in my 
brother's handwriting,' she put in. 

^ There is such a thing as fabricated 
letters,' he said ; but she not having the 
knowledge that made the suggestion signi- 
ficant to his mind, regarded the remark as 
a wild one ; and saying, * I am afraid there 
is no room for doubt in the matter,' pro- 
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ceeded to give him the details of the inter- 
view with Grainger, and of the events 
generally that had taken place during his 
absence. 

The effect of what she had to tell was 
naturally to dispirit him; aiid, as she con- 
eluded, he observed with a sigh, * Ah, well, 
Blanche, it all shows how little we know 
what is really for our good. How fortunate 
I thought myself — ^how fortimate every one 
else thought me, in escaping the fete of my 
shipmates ; and yet, you see, it would have 
been better for both you and me, that I had 
sunk with them.' 

* Oh, don't say that, Lionel 1* she ex- 
claimed, forcing a faint smile. * You may 
still be happy ; you will meet some one who 
will be all to you that I would have been ; 
but you wiU have a kind thought for me 
sometimes, even then; you won't quite 
forget your poor Blanche, eh, Lionel V 

She looked up into his eyes with the 
tears starting to her own ; and, strongly 
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moved by the sight of her emotion, he 
clasped her to his breast, and passionately 
exclaimed, * Forget you, Blanche 1 Never ! 
It is kind of you to talk in that way ; but 
you know, Blanche, I could never be happy 
with another. But after all, dear, we must 
not despair ; we are both young enough to 
wait ; and this scoundrel may die ; or a 
thousand things happen to firee ua' 

'I could be happy in that hope,' she 
said ; and from this poiat their conversation 
was in a somewhat cheerfuller strain. In 
the coiuBe of it> Blanche was again con- 
gratulating herself on having, at any rate, 
escaped the crowning evil of a marriage 
with Grainger; and, after observing that 
she owed the escape to a rather curious 
circumstance, that had caused her, without 
exactiy knowing why, to delay over the 
final preparations for the marriage ; she 
gave him an accoimt of her meeting with 
Jim Harrison at the Oringford Bailway 
station. 



Harrison had told him of it, but he Iqt 
her finish her story ; and then, with a slight 
smile, he said, ' Well, Blandbe, I think both 
you and I may say of him as Tennyson 
says of a departing year,— r 

<' Though his foes speak ill of him, he's been a friend to ve^* 

A promise prevents me from going into 

particulars, but ' He was interrupted 

by a knock at the door of the room, and on 
Blanche calling * Come in,' Polly Mansell 
entered, and, in a tone and manner indi- 
cative of the utmost surprise, burst out, 
* What do you think, miss ! K here isn't 
that wild Jim Haxrison, Bum-my-heart- 
out, as they call him, you know — him that 
tried to throw Mr. Grahame down the shaft. 
He says that he wants to speak to Mr. 
Harding, and that he is sure Mr. Harding 
will see him ; and he won't go away unless 
I let Mr. Harding know that he is here ; so 
what could I do ?' 

* Speak of — you know the rest, Blanche,' 
said Harding, in an undertone ; ^ I was going 
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to teQ you that I had met him before. I 
know that he has a strangely minute ao- 

,o^W;ria. gJ^™^,.; it 

is just possible that he may be able to tell 
us whether or not the fellow really does 
know where your brother is — should I go 
out with him or see him here ?' 

* See him here/ answered Blanche, 
whose curiosity was evidently arousedT^ 
'Show him in, Polly/ 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD. 

TTARRISON entered the apaxtment with 
a triumphant smile upon his face, and 
having, nodded to Harding, turned to 
Blanche, and greeted her with a * Good 
evening, Miss.' 

' Good evening,' she returned. 

'You see,' he said, 'there was some 
meaning in what I told you at the station 
that morning. If you hadn't put off Grain- 
ger a little, the finding out that your sweet- 
heart here wasnH dead wouldn't have been 
much use to you.' 

' It is not much use as it is,' said Hard- 
ing, bitterly ; 'in fact, as things stand, it is 
rather worse than useless.' 
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* How is that ? ' aaked Harrison. 

* Well, I will teU you/ answered Haxd- 
ing ; ' for, I believe, if there is anybody can 
help us, it is you. To put it in as fe^w 
words as possible, Grainger says that lie 
knows where to put his hand upon Miss 
Vernon's brother, and he swears that if 
she marries me, he will cause him to be 
arrested' 

' He has tried that screw, then, has he?' 
exclaimed Harrison ; * by the Lord, he is a 
villain I I thought he would, and yet I 
could hardly bring myself to believe that 
any one could be quite so bad.' 

*Do you think he does know where 
Sidney is?' 

* I know he does.' 

^It appears most strange to me,' said 
Harding; *that be should write to this 
fellow and not to his mother or sister/ 

*Just take a look through these, and 
youll find it isn't quite so strange as it 
seems.' 
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As he spoke he took a mimber of letters 
from his pocket, and handed them to Hard- 
ing, adding, * They're arranged in rotation : 
take that one first/ 

They were from Grainger to Sidney 
Vernon, and from a hasty perusal of the 
one particularly indicated, Harding gathered 
that Vernon had been led to beUeve that a 
first letter written by him to his mother 
indignantly denying all knowledge of the 
murder, and speaking of returning to face 
inquiry, had been received by her, and 
answered at her request by Grainger in a 
letter in which, while expressing a hope 
thathe.a.inn;cent.shedes^himnot 
to attempt to return until there should be 
a chance of legally proving his innocence,— a 
consimmiation towards which Blanche and 
she and Mr. Grainger would work their 
hardest ; and to conduct any further cor- 
respondence through Mr. Grainger, lest 
letters addressed to her might enable the 
police to get upon his track. The other 
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letters were also answers to letters written 
by Sidney, and were all written as though 
Grainger had merely been a vehide of 
communication for the mother and sister. 

When he had made out this much, he 
explained it to Blanche, who had been 
anxiously looking on. 

She glanced at one or two of the letters, 
and then observed, * I suppose there is no 
doubt about them being Mr. Grainger's ? ' 

' Not a bit. Miss/ 

* But how have you come by them ? ' 

' You shall know all in good time, Miss ; 
but you may make yourself satisfied of this, 
Gramger shm't hinder you from manymg 
whom, and when you like, and he shan't hurt 
your brother. I told you at the station I 
would do you a good turn, and I will 
I would do it independent of it serving my 
own purpose to do so, but you must let me 
work in my own way. It is a whim I 
know, but I look upon myself as playing a 
game witli Grainger, and I want to play it 
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as I think scientifically — do you know 
what the stake is, Miss ? ' 

*No/ she said, faintly, and shrinking 
bax)k, for he had become strangely excited. 

'Then I'll tell yon,' he exclaimed, 
vehemently ; * his life. Miss, — ^his life, and 
I mean to have it.' 

* You surely do not still ^you would 

not ' she stammered, a look of alarm 

« 

overspreading her feice. 

* No, I wouldn't murder him ; I don't 
want to lay a hand upon him,' he said, 
with a savage irony. * When I said he had 
murdered my wife people said, No, no, Jim, 
that's puttiQg it too strongly. And, of 
course, he didn't with his own hands, he 
only set the machinery in motion that he 
knew would cause her death, that was all, 
and that's the kind of game I'm playing 
against him ; 111 make tho powder and 
load the gun, but I won't pull the trigger.' 

*I could not consent to be served by ^' 

'By anything wrong! Of course not. 
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Miss, but there is nothing wrong in what I 
amdriviBgat. It's all right aiid above- 
board, in fact/ he concluded with a dis- 
cordant laugh, * I may say very much above- 
boanL' 

* In short, you advise us to defy him V 
said Harding. 

' Yes, you may safely snap your fingers 
at him; he is as good as muzzled while 
I am to the fore.' 

^Well, I have every reason to depend 
upon, your word,' said Harding, in a 
slightly apologetical tone, *but any error 
of judgment as to the strength of the 
check upon him, on which you are relying, 
would be very serious, this youBg lady's 
happiQess and her brother's life are in- 
volved in the matter, would you mind 
telling—' 

' That's what I've come for,' interrupted 
Harrison ; ' you shall judge for yourselves ; 
but, first, axe you good for five hundred 
poimds ? Not for myself,' he added, hastily, 
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ad he noticed a slight cloud gathering upon 
Harding's face, ^ but for one who has helped 
me- — and through me you — in these affairs 
in such a way as makes it wise for him to 
clear out of the country/ 

*I'm quite good for the amount/ said 
Harding. 

* And you will pay it if I convince you 
that you and the young lady here may 
marry whenever you like so far as any 
hindraQce from Grainger is concerned?' 

' Yes.' 

' That's aQ right then, I'll teU you the 
whole business from beginning to end ; but 
it's rather too long a stoiy to be given 
twice over ; and so if Mrs. Vernon is about, 
and isn't afraid of venturing into the same 
room with me, she had better come and 
hear it now.' 

Blanche went for her mother, and hav- 
ing acquainted her with what had taken 
place up to that point, brought her into the 
room, whereupon Harrison proceeded to 
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enter upon his expIanatioDS which greatly 
aBtonished the YemoDS^ though Harding, 
having ahready some idea of their nature, 
was less surprised. 

When Harrison had got up to tiie point 
of his escaping from the Black Country, 
after the adventure at Gordon's Shaft, he 
paused, and Harding observed, ^Oh, I 
think I see your i^ea. You would use the 
threat of exposing him in reference to oh- 
taining the stoppage of letters, and getting 
this Reeves to forge the one in Miss Yer- 
non's name, as a counter one against his of 
giving up Sidney Yemen, but that, I fear, 
would not be strong enough to check him. 
Beeves couldn't say anytiiuig mthout cri- 
minating himself, and if you alone brought 
the charge Grainger would say it was &lse 
and brought out of revenge/ 

* Yes, he'd say that fast enough, that's 
a favourite line with ham; but that is 
neither here nor there now — you don't see 
my idea/ 
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'How do you hope to thwart him 
then V 

* I'll tell you/ he exclaimed, excitedly, 
rising from the seat into which he had 
thrown himself, ^hy a rope round his neck!' 

The others were silent from amazement, 
and with increasing excitement he went 
on, 'That's how. Til thwart him with a 
rope, — the hangman's rope about his neck/ 

' For heaven's sake speak out, man, 
what do you mean V exclaimed Mrs. Ver- 
non, advancing and clutching his arm. 

' Mean !' he shouted, his face distorted 
with passion, ' I mean what I can see you 
have half jumped to. Misses — that your 
son is ionocent ; that it was Gaffer Grainger 
that murdered the girV 

' Are you sure of this V she asked, tight- 
ening her graap, and swaying unsteadily 
upon her feet. 

' As sure as that I am speaking to you ; 
/ saw him do it' 

'And you let my poor boy ' she 
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was beginniiig, when Harrison interrupted 
her : * I was sorry for your son, Misses, 
and for you and the young lady here, too. 
If he had been taken I would have spoken 
out at all risks, though my doing so would 
most likely not have done him any good, 
and would have spoilt my plans. You 
don't know the devil I had to fight with. 
My bare word wouldn't have gone for 
anything against him, and so I didn't want 
to speak till I could prove the truth of 
what I said, independent of my word, 
and I can prove it now, prove it enough 
even for the law; your son shall stand 
clear in the eyes of all.' 

At this moment Mrs. Vernon was no 
longer the woman of the world The 
feelings of the mother rose aU supreme, 
and releasing her hold of Harrison's arm 
she sank on her knees to the ground, and 
sobbed out, ' Thank Heaven ! my poor boy ! 
my poor Sidney ! ' 

Blanche was scarcely less affected, and 
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even Harding was so far overcome that it 
was some little time before he could speak. 
At length he asked, * How did it all fall 
out V 

' In this way/ answered Harrison ; and 
as he began to speak the mother and 
daughter, mastering their emotion, came 
closer to him to listen : ' when I went back 
in consequence of receiving the letter from 
Reeves, I got into the Hopewell neigh- 
bourhood while it was daylight ; and as it 
wouldn't have been safe for me to have 
let myself be seen, I hid myself among the 
the timber of a wood-whs^ on 'the canal 
bank. I should have told you it was on 
the day of the murder, and just between 
dusk and dark I saw young Vernon and 
Miss Wilkinson come on to the towing- 
path together. They were too far oflF for 
me to hear what they said, but I could 
make out that they were quarrelling, and 

in a few minutes they separated, he going 
back by the iron bridge, and she coming 
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on towards the wood-wharf; and just as 
she got opposite to where I was lying 
who should meet her but Grainger, whom 
I hadn't seen coming in the contrary di- 
rection. He seemed surprised to see her, and 
asked her what die might be doing there. 

' " I've been meeting young Vernon,'* 
she answered him, sneering, **he wanted 
to know decidedly whether or not I would 
have him ; and as he has always been kind 
and gentlemanly to me, I thought it was 
a shame to act any longer by him as I 
have been doing, so I told him decidedly 
that I would not ; and when he asked me 
why, I told him as plainly as I could bring 
myself to speak of such a thing, that I 
was in a condition that made it folly or 
something worse for me to think of any 
but one man." 

' This put him in a passion, and he was 

beginning, " Did you? '•' when she 

coolly cut him short with — " No, I didn't 
name you— didn't hint at any name, but 
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of course he may guess who the one 
man is." 

^ I could have guessed easily enough/ 
Harrison continued ; * but there was no 
need for guessing, for as they went on 
talking, it came out that Grainger was the 
man. He had got her to go away with 
him on the promise of marrying her pri- 
vately ; and, having got her into a false 
position, took advantage of her. He had, 
however, kept on saying that he would 
marry her, and she hadn't lost all hope 
of his doing so in time to save her from 
the last shame, until the word came of 
the supposed death of Mr. Harding here. 
Then he had turned round upon her; 
told her that he meant to have Miss Ver- 
non, now that there was a chance; and 
offered her a lot of money if she would go 
away, or marry Vernon, or any of the other 
young fellows that were after her. She 
had been dreadftdly indignant at this ; but 
up to that time I don't think she had 
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moon at that Welsh watering-place, Miss 
Wilkinson was on a visit to some Mends in 
London, and Mr. Grainger abroad on btisi- 
ness. I would deny aU knowledge of Mr. 
Armstrong ; and put it that your assertions 
were the jealous ravings of a foolishly am- 
bitious ^1, who ^altogether mLon- 
atrued the meaning of a little civility from 
one above her in station." 

* " You are a cowardly, cold-blooded vil- 
lain/' she said ; and it was about as much 
as she could say, for this had worked her into 
such a passion that she could scarcely speak. 

* " Well, if I am a villain,'' he answered, 
still jeering, " I'm a clever one — ^too clever 
for you." 

* " Not so much so as you may think," 
she said. " Miss Vernon will believe what 
I say, without formal proo£ She doesn't 
think enough of you to wilftilly blind her- 
self for your sake ; she would be only too 
glad of a &ir reason for keeping you at a 
distance And you know it." ' 
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Harrison paused for a moment, and 
looked as though he half expected some 
remark from the others, who had been 
listening with breathless interest; but 
they were too deeply intent upon hearing 
what he had still to tell, to risk bringing 
about a digression by any questioning ; 
and, seeing that they remained silent, he 
resumed : — 

* Bad a lot as he is. 111 be so far fair 
to him as to say that I don't think that, 
up to that moment, any idea of violence 
had entered his mind. But her last taunt 
seemed to sting him, and rouse the devil 
in him ; and striding up to her, and driv- 
ing her to the edge of the towing-path in 
doing so, he grasped her by the arm, and 
asked, *' Do you mean to say that you will 
go prating to her ?" 

' " I mean to say,*' she answered defiantly, 
"that though I shall have to expose myself 
in doing it, I will expose you to her, and 
to the world. I swear it, as I live ! " 
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* "Then you shan't live to do it — go !" he 
said. And before she could scream, he 
flung her into the water/ 

There was a shuddering start among his 
hearers ; and Blanche, with two great tears 
coursing down her cheeks, murmured, — 
' Poor girl !' On Mrs. Vernon's face, too, 
there was a look of sorrow ; but the ex- 
pression on Harding's countenance was one 
of passion; and, in a grating undertone 
he growled out, * The cowardly brute ! ' 

*I hadn't been looking for aaything 
like that,' Harrison went on, ^ and, in my 
surprise, I shouted out something, I don't 
know now what, and sprang out from 
behind the timber. On hearing the noise 
he turned round in a fright, and we caught 
sight of each other through the bars of the 
iron gate of the wharf.' 

He paused for a moment, and turning 
his eyes from one to another of his auditors, 
at length settled them upon Harding, as 
though he had decided in his own mind 
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that he was the most likely to sympathise 
with what he was now about to say. Ad- 
dressing himself more pointedly to him, 
though the others still listened with un- 
abated attention, and speaking in an 
altered tone, he resimied, *My wife's 
father, sir, waa a local preacher of the 
Primitive Methodists, or, as we used to call 
them in the Black Country, Banters, and I 
always used to go to chapel with my wife 
the Sundays that he preached. Most peo- 
ple think they are rather stagy in their 
preaching, and perhaps some of them are, 

but he wasn't. It was being really carried 
away by his feelings that made him some- 
times look and act the things he was say- 
ing. However, one evening he was speak- 
ing in his sermon of the death of Abel, and 
tried to picture how Cain must have felt 
and looked when the Lord asked, " Where 
is Abel? What hast thou done?" You 
could teE that for the moment he felt it 
all ; you could see the look of startled 
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horror flash, into the face abeady pale with 
fear, and a sort of half shudder went 
through the congregation. It was a 
striking thing at the time, but I had never 
thought of it from that evening till the 
moment that Grainger turned round on 
hearing my shout. Then it all rushed into 
my Inind, — ^the look on his face was the 
look of Cain. What he had done was 
about as cruel a deed as there well could 
be, and yet I believe that any one but me 
would have pitied him on seeing that look ; 
but I remembered my wife, and I was 
glad; I felt half revenged T 

Again he paused for a space, and then, 
dropping the parenthetical sort of tone in 
which he had last spoken, continued, — * He 
could easily have got away, and I think he 
wanted to do so, but he seemed as if he 
was rooted to the spot. I climbed the 
gate as quickly as I could ; and I believe 
I was on the path within a couple of 
miDutes of his throwing her in, but I could 



:v^- ))*\Uuiu: c\f IwT, and I don't think she 
r>i^^. v*>si , 1 ^"3m<*d, in the Lope that she 
^'<\)4kV u\< 1 kno^ that she must be dead, 
))r >;,*4.n«4nif ^\ like a statne. At last I 
1 urntv.4 (U; hni;. and that raosed him, for I 
lj4^n*\ )n UhMu:in 1 wa^^rmigtotiytotiirow 
)i\u\ n, . ^Mi; 1 sjud, *'Toniieedii'tbea&aidof 
)4ir In> ni^ Wu^ <"m Toxi now, Theare is no 
iHMsi 1 T i\ijS ?^(^ liai yon swing for tliis ; 
\)^i4\ wul KvH ik: Wtiio- revenge than shoving 
\%M^ 4^ )ji\riv^ Vhiie I was ^>eaking he 
)w4) 4i^^ 1^^ W Trt*^rr liiinf*til£. and he says, — 
"^}V,^>« Ivi i«sre^ Harrison, I know 
ii^xc \\>)[^ ixvH T^^wKrdsi me, and I don't 
<s\)^iv-»1 J^:\i}ihijj fptian TTsn ir(sm ftronr, or 

Yvtn" Vc^>^ t^ if Vi^n lioTurht vou &irlT had 
lae ; l>i\^l if y*vn ^:iQ listen. IH show yoa 
tl^j^l yrvn Iuityed'^j xtm me as saporebr as yoa 
thinlu *»3 that il will lie to tout interest 
ttO oomproEaae with me." 

* *' Fm Estenii^,'^ I answered, fer I was 
txaaoum to haar what he woiall sar, and 
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he went on, and what he did say came to 
this, — If I accused him he would utterly 
deny everything, and put it to magistrates, 
or anybody else, that the most probable 
way of accounting for the girl's death was 
that she had met me skulking about, and 
I, with a view to preventing her from in- 
forming the police, had thrown her into the 
water ; and then, as an after-thought, to 
screen myself, and gratify my mad hatred 
against him, had conceived the idea of 
charging him with the murder. At the 
same time he acknowledged that it would 
be very awkward and unpleasant for him 
in many ways to be charged with the mur- 
der, and to avoid that, and, as some compen- 
sation to me for other things that had hap- 
pened between us, he would give me either 
a lump sum, or a regular allowance suflfi- 
cient to keep me comfortably if I would be 
silent, and go away. By this time I was a 
bit cooler, and I saw the force of what he 
said. It was known that I had sworn 
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revenge agamst liim, and after the Gror- 
don's Shaft business many people would 
believe that I was capable of lying or mur- 
deringy or anything, to get it. Beside, there 
was a warrant out for me, and, with his 
money and influence against me, I might 
be packed off into penal servitude before I 
could do anything ; while, if I was free and 
had money, I mighty by acting upon what 
I had heard, get evidence to support my 
word in accusing him. Of course, this all 
flashed through my mind in a moment, and 
having decided to fight him with his own 
weapons, I answered him, — 

*" Well, look here. Gaffer Grainger, — if 
I could hang you, not all the money in 
England would keep me from doing it ; but 
I know how little chance — circumstanced 
as I am — ^my oath would have against yours. 
As I can't do what I want 111 take what I 
can get, and leave you to your &te, be- 
lieving that what you have done will be 
brought home to you in some way or other. 
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Tm not the man I was ; I feel miserable 
among strangers, that is why I have ven- 
tured back here now ; and if, in addition 
to making me an allowance, you will get me 
out of the trouble about the mistaken at- 
tack on Mr. Grahame, I'll say content." 

* " How can I get you out of it ?" he 
asked. 

* ** If you will undertake to come for- 
ward and ask that I may be discharged, 
and get The Parson to do the same," I 
answered, "111 let myself be taken, and 
run my chance ; for I feel pretty sure that 
axe magesfcrates wiU let me off if you two 
say you wish them to do so." 

*He agreed, and I was going away, 
when he stopped me, and said, " Whatever 
you may think I had not premeditated 
this; I met her by the merest accident, 
and did tkk teniUe thing, that I would 
give the world to have undone, in a mo- 
ment of passion. You heard how she 
goaded me?" 
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' I saw liis drift, and I answered, " No, 
I didn't ; but all the same I don't believe 
that it was only the goading of a woman's 
tongue that made you do it." 

* " Of course you'll believe the worst," 
he said, but I could see that he felt 
relieved. 

* We parted at that, and, as you know, 
he and The Parson did speak for me, and I 
got o£F ; and then with money he supplied me 
with, I set to work to get evidence to 
hang him — and I have got it.' 

He spoke the last words with a 
triumphant satisfaction, and stopped with 
an air that showed that he considered he 
had concluded his narrative ; but after the 
others had made a few remarks among 
themselves upon the strangeness and sad- 
ness of the matter he had related, Harding, 
in a questioning tone, observed, — 

' I suppose you went to Llandudno V 

Harrison seemed to reflect for a minute, 
and thoD replied, *I suppose I may as 
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well give you all details, for I have some- 
thing else to mention, and everything will 
have to be told in a day or two anyway. 
I did go to Llandudno taking a photograph 
of Grainger with me. I got the back 
numbers of the local paper, with the lists 
of visitors staying at the different lodging- 
houses, and after searching a while came 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Armstrong. I went to 
the house they had been at, and asked the 
landlady if she remembered having had a 
couple of that name. 

* " Yes, she did," she said. 

* "•Would she know the man again if 
she saw him V 

'" Yes, she would." 

^"Was his likeness among those?" I 
asked, puUing out his, with half-a-dozen 
others that I had purposely mixed it with. 

* " That was him," she said, picking it 
out at the first glance. 

' " Would she know Mrs. Armstrong? " 

* " Yes, that she would," and she waited 
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as if for me to produce a likeness of lier 
too, but I told her that I had not got one. 

'"Then I have," she said, "and I 
wiU show it to you;" and bringing an 
album, she pointed it out, and I at once 
recognised Florence Wilkinson. 

*" There she is," she said; "she had 
some taken while she was here, and gave 
me this one. We used to sometimes have 
a chat together when he was out. She 
seemed very unhappy, and I only hope, 
poor thing ! she was his wife." 

* I made no answer to this, and then the 
conversation, I suppose, reminding heV of it, 
she said, — 

* Oh, she left a brooch, with a miniature 
in it when she went away ; I have taken 
care of it, and I shall be happy to return it 
to her, if you can put me in the way to do 
so surely.' 

*I didn't want to enter into explana- 
tions then^ and so merely said that I 
couldn't, but I asked her to let me see the 
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brooch. She did, and the mmiature wm 
a portrait of Dick Wilkinson. I told her 
to take care of the brooch as it was likely 
to be of importance. My manner and 
what I said of course made her curious, 
and after a little humming and oh-ing 
she said, "Excuse me, but was this Mr. 
Armstrong quite correct?" 

' " How quite correct?" I asked. 

'"Well," she said, "you are inquiring 
about him in a strange way, and when 
he was here our Inspector of police was 
making inquiries about him on the quiet," 

* " On what ground ? " I asked in sur- 
prise. 

*"That she didn't know," she said; 
" and it was only fair to tell me that the 
Inspector had afterwards told her that 
Armstrong was all right, that he wasn't 
the man they wanted." 

'This interested me, and that very 
afternoon I managed to scrape acquaintance 
with the Police Inspector, and over a glass 
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of grog in the evening I observed, in a 
half-laughing way, "I hear you had your 
eye on a friend of mine when he was down 
here a little whUe back." 

*"0h," he said, dryly, "who might 
that have been?" 

* " A Mr. Armstrong," I answered. 

' " Oh, yes," he said, smiling, and coming 
out of his shell again ; " I made a mistake 
there, I was on the look out for a couple 
that had done an elopement; and as the 
Armstrongs rather answered the description, 
and on watching him I found that, though 
settled in lodgings, he had letters addressed 
to the post-office in the name of Grainger, 
I was beginning to make inquiries about 
him, when I got word that the right parties 
had been found." 

'I was ready to dance with joy at 
finding how I was getting the net round 
Graffer ; but I suppose I managed to conceal 
my feelings pretty well, for the Inspector 
never took alarm again, and by degrees I 
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got out of him that two or thijpe of his men 
as well as himself, and the post-office clerk, 
would know Grainger by sight, and that 
the letters that came were from a certain 
mining company. 

* I had noticed the address of the artist 
on the photograph of Florence Wilkinson 
that the landlady had shown me, and the 
next day I saw him, and found that both 
he and his wife could identify Grainger as 
being the same man with Armstrong. I 
got him to make me some copies of the 
photograph, and here is one of them,' He 
took a carte-de^visite from his pocket as he 
spoke, and handed it to Blanche, who, after 
a moment's glance at it, said softly, * Yes ; 
that is poor Florence/ 

* There is no mistake about that !' ex* 
claimed Harrison; 'and I can bring a 
score of witnesses to prove that she was at 
Llandudno with Grainger paBsing aa his 
wife/ 

* The evidence you have spoken of 
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would be amply sufficient to satisfy any 
jury,' said Haxding. 

* I haven't mentioned aU yet, though/ 
said Harrison. * I got hold of a derk of 
the mining firm that the Inspector had 
named, and through him found out that 
GraiDger had instructed them to send him 
some papers, that in the ordinary way of 
business would have reached him through 
Barber, to the Post-office, Llandudno. 
They have got it in their address-book, 
whne at the same time he had led his 
clerks in the Black Country, not even ex- 
cepting Barber, to believe that he had gone 
abroad. And now comes the part that wiU 
hav^e most interest for the ladies here. It 
took some time to get . up this informatioi]. 

and arrange it in my own mind ; but at 
length I had got things all thought out, 
and was just thinking of taking action 
when one morning Beeves comes to me 
looking so gleeful that I couldn't help ask- 
ing what was up. 
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' " I Ve come in for a cheap slice of luck, " 
he answered. 

'"What is it?'' I asked. 

' " The reward that is offered for the 
apprehension of the feUow that put out 
poor Flo Wilkinson's light," he answered. 
" I can put the man-catchers on to him ; 
and, as he deserves what he'll get, I will." 

' Though I was veiy much surprised, I 
was still more anxious to get him to ex- 
plain, and so I asked him how he came to 
find Out where he was? 

' " Well, I don't mind telling you ! " he 
said, after a Httle hesitation. " Sorting the 
letters one evening, a while ago, I noticed 
one addressed to a Trooper Johnson, of a 
dragoon regiment. The haiidwriting struck 
me at the moment as being familiar, and 
that of some person who one would hardly 
think likely to have ax^quaintances among 
private soldiers. However, I was in a 
hurry at the time ; the letter went away 
with the others, and after the vague, 
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passing thought to which the sight of it 
had given rise, I forgot all about it till last 
night, when there was a similar one among 
the letters. This revived my recollection, 
and out of mere idle curiosity I looked at 
it more closely, and then I remembered the 
writing: — ^it was Grainger'a This dis- 
covery altered my feelings in an instant ; I 
was more than merely curious to know what 
he could be corresponding with a soldier 
about, and on opening the letter, lo and 
behold 1 I found that Trooper Johnson and 
Mr. Sidney Vernon were one and the same 
person.'' ' 

' Do I understand you that my son is a 
soldier ? ' interrupted Mrs. Vernon. 

' He is ; he enlisted a day or two after 
he left home,' answered Harrison. 

* A soldier ! — a common soldier,' she ex- 
claimed, as if scarcely able to credit that 
such a thing could be. 

'Yes; and a smart one, too,' said Har- 
rison, who appeared disposed to take a 
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humorous view of her evident mortification 
upon this point. 

^ Have you seen him, then ? ' she asked. 

* Yes, I had those letters from his own 
hand,' he answered. 

* Where is he, then?' she questioned, 
excitedly, 

*WeU, his regiment is stationed in 
London ; you will see him soon,' he replied ; 
* but you had better let me finish just now. 
I haven't much more to say.' Without 
pausing to give her a chance of speaJdng 

could form a pretty correct idea of what 
Grainger would be at in corresponding with 
young Vernon; and without telling my 
real reasons I persuaded Beeves not to 
interfere in the matter, and promised him 
that he shouldn't lose by it ; and that is 
the chief reason why I want the five 
himdred pounds for him. After what he had 
told me I determined to see Vernon, and 
sound hitn before taking my decisive step* 
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' You wanted to make assurance doubly 
sure V said Harding, with a slight smile. 

'I did,' answered Harrison, emphati- 
cally; 'and it is almost marvellous the 
way things fell out to enable me to do so. 
When I was in London looking after the 
derk of the firm that had written to 
Grainger at Llandudno, I called upon the 
mate who had assisted me in the Gordon's 
Shaft business. Coming from Hopewell, he 
got talking about the murder of Florence 
Wilkinson. He took it for granted that it 
was Vernon who had done it, whUe, with- 
out giving any grounds for my behef, I said 
very plainly that T felt sure he had not 
done it. I had quite forgotten this con- 
versation, when, on the morning before I 
was going to start to London to seek out 
Vernon, I received a letter from this mate 
telling me that he had accidentally fallen 
in with Dick Wilkinson.' 

Of this letter, which the reader has 
already seen, and of the interview with 
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Wilkinson, which has also been recorded, 
he gave ihem an epitome, and then went 
on, *A day or two later I went to the 
barracks and found Vernon, He was very 
much surprised to see me, and, indeed, at 
first rather alarmed ; but I soon convinced 
him that I meant to serve, not to injure 
him. I told him there were some who 
didn't beKeve in his guilt, among them 
Dick Wilkinson and myself, and that we 
beUeved we were on the tra^k of the right 
party. I asked him if he had kept any 
letters he had received since that time ; he 
said he had, and I told him to take care of 
them, as however simple they might seem to 
him they might be of great consequence in 
helping to prove his innocence. Of course 
I could have acted there and then ; but I 
wanted to first serve out Grainger over the 
the return of Mr. Harding here ; but he 
will tell you all about that. I give him 
ftdl leave, and the little I haven't already 
told him he will be able to guess from 
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what I have said now about Reeves. To 
make an end of my own story, I felt sure 
Grainger would make use of the threat he 
did, and 80 having let him show himself to 
the worst in the matter, I made ready to 
settle with him, I saw both Wilkinson 
and your son again this morning, and 
brought them together. I told them all 
that I have told you now, and got the 
letters from your son ; and now, Misses, you 
shall see your boy. Wilkinson and he are 
waiting a little way off; 111 bring them/ 
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CHAPTER V. 



JIM habbison's beyenge. 



1 J| / HILE Mra Vernon and Blanche 
^ ' were yet uttering their exclamations 
of pleased surprise, Harrison hurried from 
the house, and in about ten minutes re- 
turned bringing the two young men with 
him. 

On the meeting between Sidney and 
his mother and sister there is no need to 
dwell It was a trying meeting, but a 
joyous one. The women fell upon his neck 
and wept, but their tears were tears of 
happiness, whUe he felt it no blot on his 
manhood that the water gathered into his 
eyes, and that once or twice his vdce was 
broken by a great sob. 

Dick Wilkinson, too, was warmly and 
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feelingly received, while PoUy Mansell, 
who, forgetfiil of conventionalities, had 
rushed into the room on witnessing his 
and 'Master Sidney's' arrival, regarded 
him with such a look of love, that, regard- 
less as herself of formalities, he threw his 
arms round her neck aad imprinted a 
hearty kiss upon her lips, whereupon PoUy, 
blushing very red, ran out of the room. 

When the others had grown sufficiently 
calm to do so, they proceeded to take 
counsel together as to how they should act 
in respect to the man whom they now 
regarded as the conmion enemy of them 
all, and they were not long in deciding 
that a warrant against him should be 
appUed for on 1 foUo^^ .onung. 
They were still discussing the matter when 
Polly Mansell brought word that there was 
a gentleman at the door who wished to 
speak to Mr. Harding. 

'Who is it?' Harding asked of Polly, 
when he was in the passage. 
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'I wasn't to give his name,' she 
answered. 

* I must see for myself, then/ he said, 
walking on, and the next instant he was 
face to face with Lawrance Barber. 

'Holloa !' he exclaimed, shaking hands 
with him, * won't you come in V 

' Not just now ; I want to have a few 
words with you alone/ 

* All right ; wait till I put my hat on,' 
answered Harding, suiting the action to 
the word, and then they went out together. 

* I suppose you are rather surprised to 
find me running down upon you in this 
way,' said Barber, opening the conversation. 

'Yes, rather; though I take it your 
coming is in some way connected with 
Grainger or his doings.' 

' Yes, it was from him that I heard of 
your return, and very glad I was to hear of 
it for many reasons; but he soon put a 
damper on my feelings in that respect, and 
that is why I am here now. The Vemons 
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have, I suppose, acquainted you with what 
passed between Grainger and Blanche V 
' Yes, eveiything/ 

* Then, I can come to the point at once. 
Understand me, in the first place, I have 
no sympathy with young Vernon over the 
murder of that poor grrl. It was a das- 
tardly act, even supposing — ^as I am per- 
fectly vdlling to believe, was the case — ^he 
did it in a passion. I do not think I would 
attempt to interfere vdth any one who 
v^dshed to give him up to justice upon 
principle ; but Grainger's motive in threat- 
ening to denounce him is so monstrous that 
there can be no sin in conniving at the 
screening of him, for the sake of those at 
whom it is sought to strike through him. 

* But he ' Harding was beginning, 

when, seeming to change his mind, he 
checked himself, and in a different tone 
finished, 'However, go on; 111 have my 
say when you have ended yours.' 

' Well,' resimaed Barber, * when he told 
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me what lie had threatened, even I could 
scarcely believe that he was serious, and I 
thought it very likely that you would not 
beheve that he was, and act — and try to 
induce Miss Vernon to act — ^in defiance of 
him. But I find that for the time being at 
any rate he is in deadly devilish earnest, 
and I have looked you up to tell you that 
it is so, and advise you not to provoke him 
further in his present mood/ 

*I know you mean kindly. Barber,' said 
Harding, heartily, when the other had 
spoken, 'and I thank you sincerely both 
for myself and Blanche. Neither of us 
doubted his intention to carry out his 
threat, if he was defied ; and we were just 
trying to reconcile ourselves to submitting 
to the power that circumstances gave him 
over us, when we were most unexpectedly 
put in possession of the means ta draw his 
sting — and -more ' 

' What do you mean V asked Barber, in 
astonishment. 
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'This!' exclaimed Harding, no longer 
restraining his feelings; and triumphantly 
and impetuoxisly he repeated the sabetance 

Barber list^iedin the utaiost surprise ; 
and wh^i the other had oonchided, em- 
phatdcallj exdaimed, 'Well, you do as- 
tonish me V 

* And well astcnish him, and that most 
disagreeably/ said Harding. ' He has not 
shown, and would not have shown, any 
mercy, and he shall have nona Indeed, so 
fior as that goes, neither I nor the Yemons 
could show him mercy, even if we were dis- 
posed to do so ; this Harrison means war 
to the knife, or, perhaps, I should say 
to the rope ; there will be a warrant out 
against Grainger to-morrow/ 

* Of course I couldn't blame any of yon 
for hunting him down,' said Barber. 

' No, he can look for no pity from any of 
us ; but, ho wever, his crimes in no way reflect 
upon you ; will you come into the house V 
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* No, thank you/ answered Barber ; ' I 
want to get back to town ; some other time. 
Good night/ 

When he had parted from Harding a 
look of perplexity came over his face. 
*Well/ ran his thoughts, 'this is a fix; how 
shall I act now ? Harding has told me this 
in perfect good faith, taking it for granted 
that I would not warn the other; thinking, I 
suppose, that no one would wish to warn 
such a — as he thinks him — monster. On 
the other hand, I owe a great deal to 
Grainger; and bad as others may think 
him, I can understand his not having been 
. altogether cold-blooded ; love for Blanche, 
hatred for Harding, and his familiar devU 
of self-will, have xirged him on imtil he has 
been mad ; for though it was the madness 
of badness, he must have been virtually 
mad when he did these things.' 

Up to this point he had been walking with 
the slow gait of one lost in thought, but sud- 
denly he quicketied his pace, and in a low, 
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decided tone, exdaimed, ' Hang it, it's for 
dear life ; I won't see him trapped for want 
of a word of warning.' 

He got to the Blackbeath station just 
in time to catch a train to Charing Cross, 
and within an hour of his forming Ms 
resolve he was alone with Grainger in a 
private sitting-room of a West-end hotel. 

Just before Barber came in Grainger 
was moodily pacing the apartment with a 
cigar in his mouth ; and any one who had 
not been aware of the fact that he was the 
great Mr. Grainger, whose ' iron' will and 
nerve, ' immense vitality and indomitable 
energy,' were the constant themes of praise 
among his admirers, would have thought 
that he looked weary and careworn ; and 
that his looks and tone were rather those 
of an lumerved, than an energetic man, 
when, on Barber's entrance he turned a 
Hifirtled glance upon him, and hurriedly 
"laiiiied, ' HoUoa, Barber, back again ! 
t is it? Anything wrong V 
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*I am afraid there is/ said Barber, 
seriously. 

' What ? where V the other asked, in 
the same quick, nervous way. 

' With you,' said Barber. 

'With me!' he echoed, elevating his 
eyebrows ; ' in what way V 

' Since I' left you in the early part of 
the evening I have seen Harding,' an- 
swered Barber, with intentional significance, 
and fixing his eyes upon the countenance 
of the other as he spoke. 

' Oh, you have, have you?' said Grainger, 
his tone instantly becoming savage ; ' and 
I suppose he has been asking you to inter- 
cede for him, to put it to me, how mean, 
and dog-in-the-mangerish, and aU the rest 
of it, I am to stand in his light, as I am 
doing.' 

' If he had asked me to do that,' an- 
swered Barber, * I would have told him it 
was no use. He spoke in a very different 
strain.' 
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' Oh, he took the high and mighty line, 
did he? HeTl ' 

* m tell you if you will listen/ inter- 
rupted Barber, and, consciously or uncon- 
sciously his manner grew stem : ' He has seen 
Jim Harrison.' 

He paused for a moment to see whether 
this announcement would have any effect, 
and he saw that Grainger, despite a strong 
effort at self-control, started and coloured ; 
and thatthe apparent indifference with which 
he uttered a questioning, 'Well?' was forced. 

'Well,' said Barber, speaking slowly 
and distinctly, ' Jim Harrison has told him 
that it was ycm, not Sidney Vernon, who 
murdered the girL' 

Grainger turned deadly pale, and it 
was with a very small degree of success 
that he attempted to put a tone of im- 
boimded surprise into his voice, as he ex- 
claimed, *Mel Why, the feUow must be 
mad!' 

' If he is, there is method in his mad- 
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ness then; said Barber. 'His story is, 
that he was lurking about in the wood- 
wharf, and saw the girl leave Vernon, add 
meet you ; that he overheard what passed 
between you and her, and saw you throw 
her into the water; that he had then 
come out upon you, and feeling, on your 
saying that you would deny everything^ 
that he would be weak without witnesses, he 
had misled you as to his having overheard 
what had passed^ and then set about work- 
ing up the clues that the conversation had. 
pointed out.' 

He went on to tell him at some length 
what evidence Harrison stated he had got^ 
and concluded^ 'There will be a warrant 
out against you in the morning ; you know 
best whether you can safely allow it to be 
executed' 

' I can't, Barber ! — I can't 1 ' exclaimed 
Grainger, who up to this point had seemed 
to be thioking rather than listemng. * That 
devil, Bum-my-heart-out, has been too 
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many for me. I did do it, thougli I had no 
thought of such a thing until the moment, 
and at the moment scarcely knew what I 
was about. After Harding had gone away 
on his last voyage, and before the news 
of his supposed death came to hand, I, 
one night, proposed to the Vernon girl 
again, and she refosed me, and flung her 
love for Harding in my teetL Just after 
leaving her I met poor Flo ; she could 
see that there was something wrong with 
me, and she was very tender* and kind 
about me. I remembered then that she at 
any rate loved me, and I suppose I was in 
a sentimental mood, and — and the upshot 
was that I asked her to come away and 
marry me, privately. At the time I reaUy 
meant it, and merely wished it to be private 
to avoid fiiss and comment, and before we 
parted we agreed upon our arrangements. 

In the meantime, however, I cooled, and 
wished myself out of the affair, but I didn't 
say so to her; I let things drift. When 
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we were fairly started on our journey, I 
told her a story about some formality having 
delayed the issuing of the license. She was 
compromised then, and, under a promise 
that I really ^would marry her, she con- 
sented to go on and pass as my wife. 
When she discovered the condition she 
was in, she was of course very urgent that I 
should fulfil my promise, and I believe I 
would ultimately have done so, but for the 
word coming out of the loss of "The 
Hybrid." That determined me to go in for 
Blanche Vernon again, and then Flo turned 
tiger upon me. On the evening when I met 
her on the bank of the canal, she threatened 
me with exposure, and taunted me with 
Blanche not caring for me ; and in a moment 

of mad passion I 1 ' 

His voice died away, and he covered his 
face with his hands. He sat thus for about 
a minute, and then, looking up, said sadly, 
* It is a bad, bad business, Barber, a miserable 
ending to all that I have accomplished/ 
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' It is a bad job, and a cruel one/ said 
Barber ; ' I will be plain with you : I owe 
something to myself as well as to you. If 
the penalty for what you have done was 
ajiything less than what it is, I would 
not have stood between you and it ; but I 
do believe that so far as the actual death of 
the girl was concerned, you acted in blind 
passion, and after being in daily intercourse 
with you for yeMB, I could not stand by and 
see you brought to a dog's death, when by 
speaking a word I could give you a chance 
of escapa Harding, I know, took confi- 
dence as understood between us, but fortu- 
nately he did not specifically pledge me to 
secresy, and I have taken advantage of that 
quibble to warn you.' 

' Tou are very good. Barber/ said Grain- 
ger, his voice trembling as be spoke. ' I 
won't forget you when this blows over, if it 
do«s blow over, for I feel a strange presenti- 
of evil. However, I dare say that is 
- the nervousness arising out of what 
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you have told me ; but, in any case, I won't 
give way to such a feeling, and I must act 
at once. I know what Bum-my-heart- 
out is; m be off this very night, Pll 
go ' 

' Don't tell me where you will go ! ' ex- 
claimed Barber, checking him ; * I want to 
be able to say that I don't know.' 

* Very weU,' said Grainger ; ' but if I 
find a safe means of communicating with 
you, will you see to some business matters 
for me ? ' 

'Yes, and now 111 leave you to take 
what steps you think fit. Good-bye.' 

' Good-bye 1 ' said Grainger, grasping 
the other's proffered hand with nervous 
energy, * and thank you ; I feel what you 
have done for me.' 

'I am heartily grieved, Grainger, that the 
occasion for such a serviceshouldhavearisen,' 
said Barber; 'you have made sad wreck 
of yourself. However, this is not the time 
to dwell upon that, you must be prompt if 
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yon would save yotrrself firom the conse- 
(|ttoncos of your acts ; so, once more, good- 
hyUf and may you Kve to be a better, a less 
wolf-willed man.' 

' I hope I will ; Tm sorry for what I 
have done. Crood-bye;' and thus they 
[parted. 

* Who was the mysterious stranger, Lai, 
if it is a i^ir question ? ' asked Sidney Ver- 
non, when Harding returned to the house 
after his interview with Barber. 

* Mr. Barber ; Grainger's Mr. Barber.' 

* Indeed 1 and what did he want? — 
still if it is a fair question/ 

* It need be no secret among present 
company,' answered Harding, proceeding 
to relate what had taken place. 

'Why, you don't mean to say you 
have gone and told him everything,' ex- 
claimed Jim Harrison, with a rather 
startling energy, when the other had 
'^nished. 

' Oh, he won't repeat it to Grainger,' 
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said Harding ; * he isn't so fond of him as 
people in general seem to suppose.' 

' I know that,' answered Harrison, * but 
still he might think enough of him to be 
wining to save his neck.' 

'Perhaps I should not have spoken,' 
said Harding, ' in fact, on second thought, 
I wish I had not. Still I hardly think 
Barber would warn him, he would know 
that confidence was implied between us.' 

' Well, it certainly would have been 
safer to have kept your own coimsel,' said 
Harrison; *but it is done now and can't 
be helped, and after all I dare say it won't 
make much dijBference.' 

But though he spoke in that way he 
seemed moody, and shortly afterwards took 
his leave. 

He at once bent his steps towards the 
station, and as he went along, muttered, 
'It's a good job he told me that he had 
told Barber. If he is warned he'll make 
a run for it at once ; but he can't get much 
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staxt of me, if any. He shan't escape the 
hangman if I can help it, or even if through 
Harding opening his mouth he does that, 
he shan't escape me ; ITl hunt him out, 
and hunt him down, go where he may/ 

On reaching the station he found that 
he would have to wait some little time 
for a train to London, a circumstance that 
ch^ed him very much ; but even wiih Hub 
delay he was at Grainger's hotel an hour 
apd a half after the time Barber had 
reached it. ^ It was then just past mid- 
night and the night porter was in charge. 
From him Harrison asked, *Is Mr. Grainger 
in?' 

* Mr. Grainger,' said the porter, slowly, 
' let me see, Mr. Grainger ; oh, I recollect 

' now 1 No, he has just gone, at least about 
a quarter of an hour ago.' 

* He must have gone in a hurry then^' 
said Harrison, striving not to betray the 
excitement he felt. 

' Yes, he seemed in a hurry,' said the 
porter, carelessly. 
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Harrison deliberated for a miQute, and 
then speaking at a venture, asked, * Do you 
know which station he went to V 

*No, I — oh, yes, I do, the Great 
Northern; I heard him tell the cab- 
man.' 

He had got the information he wanted, 
and with a brief * Thank you' he hastened 
away, and, hailing the first hansom he met, 
started for the station in the hope of yet 
being able to intercept the flight of his 
enemy. 

He sprang from the cab in hot haste at 
the station-gates, but found them closed. 

'Has the train gone V he asked of the 
policeman inxi^arge of them. 

*What train^' asked the officer. 

*Has there more than one train left 
within the last <iuaxter of an hour or so?' 
asked Harrison; in a somewhat dismayed 

a new difficulty to his mind. 

* Passenger trains, do you mean?' 
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' YeS;j yes, but not local ones ; trains to 
seaports or fex-away country places/ 

'I guessed it was country trains you 
meant/ said the policeman, with a good- 
humoured smile, for in his excitement Har- 
rison spoke with a decided provincial accent, 
and the other regarded him as some be- 
nighted excursionist who was in a muddle 
concerning his return train — ^ guessed 
that, but there hasn't any coimtry train 
gone out this two hours/ 

' There will be one about going, though ? ' 
said Harrison. 

' No, there won't be one tOl six o'clock,' 
said the policeman, shaking his head. 

*He has hoodwinked me after aU,' 
muttered Harrison, with a bitter oath, 
while a look of rage and disappointment 
swept across his face. 

' If you will tell me what it is you want,' 
said the policeman, I may be able to help you.' 

*I wanted to see a — a gentleman, 
wanted him very particularly, and when 
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I galled at the hotel he w^ staying at, they 
told me he had gone off in a cab to the 
Great Northern Station a quarter of an 
hour before. I have oome straight from 
there after him, and you see how it is.' 

^ Yes, I see, there has been some mis- 
take,' said the officer, but the next moment 
he seemed to remember something, and 
just afl Hamson was turning away, e.- 
claimed, ^ Hold hard a minute ! Was he 
a well-to-do gentleman, one like that could 
pay for a special train if he wanted it V 

' Yes, yes,' answered Harrison, eagerly. 
^Why?' 

* Oh, well, perhaps they have told you 
right enough ; there was a gentleman here 
just now wauting a '' special '' in 9, gre»t 
hurry, and when he found he couldn't get 
one for a couple of hours he paid to have a 
carriage put on to a fsM^t ^^ goods" that was 
just ready to start foi? Hull/ 

^ Thatll be hiiyi I' exdaimed Hajrrison, 
excitedly. ^Hqa ihe t^^^in gone?' 

VOL. m. 18 
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* It should be, but putting the carriage 
on would delay them a bit You might 
catch it yet if you look sharp/ answered the 
policeman, and in a few hasty words, he di- 
rected the other to the part of the station 
where the train would be if it had not gone. 

Haixison hurried away, and in a very 
short time reached the platform to which he 
had been directed. It was a long one, and 
as he came upon one end of it he saw a goods, 
train standing about the centre of it, and 
glancing forward made out that there was a 
passenger carriage next to the engine. He 
uttered a cry of exultation, but the soimd 
both of that and of his footsteps as he rushed 
up to the carriage was drowned by the noise 
made by the engine in 'blowing off' With- 
out a moment's hesitation he pulled the 
carriage door open, and Grainger, who was. 
lying back in the opposite comer, startled 
by the action, looked up and met the eyes 
of the other glaring upon him with an 
expression of savage triumpL 
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'You?' he gasped out, shrinking back 
as far as he could. 

' Yes, me, Graffer I ' he exclaimed ; ' you 
don't shake me off, and you shan't ; 111 
stick to you till the end now, it won't be 
long ; and such an end. Gaffer — ^the rope ! 
For aU your cleverness you are a fool in 
some things. You might have known I 
had heard what passed between you and 
the girl ; wasn't I alone with you ? I would 
have put you in the canal, not taken your 
money, only I felt sure I had you another 
way. But this is a better ; out you come, 
you beast !' 

He was standing on the step, and as he 
finkhed speaking he advanced his one foot 
inside the carriage, and seizing Grainger, 
attempted to pull him out. At the same 
instant there was a short, sharp whistle, 
and the train started. This, it flashed 
through Grainger's mind, meant escape for 
him if he could but hold on for a moment 
or so; the other could not stick to him 
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beyond tl^ end of the platform. The 
thought gave him a strength as great aa 
that which hatred lent to the other. The 
first jerk had brought him to the doorway, 
but there he held &st, and a quick, fierce 
struggle commenced. But while he held 
his own for the moment, Oraing^ felt that 
he was decidedly the weaker of the two, and 
could not maintain sudi a contest for any 
lengdi of time ; and it was therefore with 
a feehng of deadly horror that he found 
his foe sfciU diBgiBg to him when they had 
passed the platform. The passion aroused 
by the nature of the situation had blinded 
Jim Harrison to everything but the pur- 
pose of the instant. He had taken no 
note of their Jiaving cleared the piatform, 
had no thought of the consequences that 
might ensue fitmi their having done so, 
and, indeed, was probably scarcely con- 
scions that the train was moving. Without 
knowing the cause, he suddenly felt the 
other's strength &lter, saw his &ce go 
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deathly pale, and hk lips quiver in an 
attempt to speak. These were the things 
he observed. Uttering an exclamation of 
satisfection. he put all his strength into a 
final pulL It was met with even less 
resistance than he had expected, and, 
thrown off his balance, he went crashing 
down, dragging his etnerny with him. 

A wild, despairing shriek, rising above 
the clatter of the train, reached the ears 
of ^e driver, and ahnost at the same 
instant he fdt his train jolt heavily. He 
knew that he had ' gone ovier some aae,' and 
puUed up as rapidly as he oould^ and the 
guard and he going ta^k mth lanterns 
found two maijgled bodies, the one still 
tightly dutching the other. 

They had been drawn imder the wheels 
head £rst, asid their deaths must have 
been instantaneous* Theze were papers 
upon Grainger's body that established his 

Harding^ and the Yemons, knew that, with 
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all his imperfections on his head, he had 
passed to his last account. 

The little that remains of our story can 
be told in a few words. Barber interceded 
for Wb master's memory. He spoke of the 
inordinate self-will that had been such a 
thorn in the flesh to him, that had warped 
his mind, and entered his soul and cankered 
it, and reasoned that what he had done had 
been in a greater measure attributable to 
that than to any deliberate villany or blood- 
thirstiness of disposition. He dwelt upon 
his better qualities, and the fact that he 
had really loved Miss Vernon, though in 
an evil fashion ; and his pleading was suc- 
cessful in the end. It was agreed that no 
more should be said, either at the inquest 
or elsewhere, than was absolutely neces- 
sary to make Sidney Vernon's innocence of 
the murder apparent, and the arrangement 
was strictly adhered to. 

Harding gave the five himdred pounds 
to Reeves, together with a very decided 
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intimation that it would be for his own as 
well as for his co\mtry*s good that he 
should take himself abroad as speedily as 
convenient. He saw, too, that Harrison's 
body was taken back to Hopewell, and 
laid beside his wife's. But Grainger, who 
had neither kith nor kin, was bimed in a 
metropolitan cemetery, Barber acting as 
chief mourner, and causing the erave to be 
m»ked by a «Mpk stone, re^ Us 
name, and age, and the date of his death. 
An examination of his papers led to the 
discovery of a wilL It had been made 
directly after the attack on The Parson, 
and had probably been prompted by that 
event. It left a legacy of ten thousand 
pounds to Mr. Grahame ; twenty thousand, 
and the rich pit known as ' Grainger's 
Sinking,' to Barber ; and the remainder of 
his fortune to Blanche Vernon. And Bar- 
ber was appointed executor, with instruc- 
tions to convert the property included in 
the last bequest into money. At first. 
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Blanche had scrupLes abotit taking it ; but 
ultimately she reconciled herself to doing 
so, by resolving that out of it she would 
pay her Other's debts; end so large had 
been his losses and de&lcations, that when 
this had been done, what remained, though 
still a large sum, could scarcely be con- 
sidered a fortune in itself Blanche and 
Lionel were, of course, married ; as were 
also Dick Wilkinson and Polly Mjansell ; 
and when Harding started buginess on his 
own account, Dick went into his service. 
What he had gone through had made him 
a steadier and better man ; and the same 
could be said of Sidney Yemon in a still 
greater degree. 

Barber wbb now a rich man; and he 
waa disposed to enjoy his riches. To this 
end, he was desirous of settixig up a more 
than bachelor establishment. Casting }m 
eyes about &r b, wife to preside over a2Kl 
adorn it, they fell upon Mrp. Vernon, with 
whom, afi executor of (Jraanger's wiU, and 
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Blanche's agent in the payment of her 
father's habilities, he came a good deal in 
contact. As the lady was nothing loath 
to have a good establishment to preside 
over once more, and as Barber was a well- 
favoured, well-educated, gentlemanly fel- 
low, she received his advaoices gra^^iously ; 
and the result was that they were married 
some six months later than Blanche. The 
marriage turned out a very comfortable 
one, and Blanche's an extremely happy one. 
When those whose happiness he had 
served in his own misguided pursuit of 
vengeance, met together in after times, 
they would often refer tenderly to the me- 
mory of " poor Bum-my-heart-out," and 
£(11 — even Dick Wilkinson — came to speak 
forgivingly of Grainger, and to make gene- 
rous allowance for the failing that had 
proved such a thorn to him in life. 

THE END. 
YOL. III. 19 
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